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Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 


to alert present day traffic. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 
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Illinois State Police 


Chicago Park District Police 


— 


City of Chicago Police Dept. 
Cook County Highway Patrol 


The State of Minnesota Police 


and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 





FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. . 3 \ 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET * CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS i 
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On The Cover is photograph of recent ceremonies launching the new 
safety education unit in the Indiana State Police. In the center are 
Governor George N. Craig, J. L. Lingo, director of traffic safety, and 
Superintendent Frank A. Jessup. The 11 state troopers, specially trained 
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tors” in traffic accident causes. (Story is on Page 38.) 
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Naming Of Executive Secretary-To Be 
Postponed Until After First Of Year 

Special meeting of the IACP Executive Com- 
mittee, scheduled for December 9, has been psot- 
poned until after the first of the year. Purpose 
of the meeting was to select an executive secretary 
of the Association to succeed Edward J. Kelly, 
who asked to retire from the post several months 
ago. 

The IACP Board of Officers, however, will 
meet on the 9th at Traffic Division headquar‘ers 
in Evanston, Ill., to review financial reports and 
approve 1954 operating budgets for both IACP 
Headquarters and the Traffic Division. 

Meanwhile, the committee named by President 
Carl F. Hanssen to review application of all 
candidates and recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee those best qualified will continue to re- 
ceive applications of active members interested 
in the position. Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., 
director of the Texas Department of Publi¢ Safe- 
ty, is chairman of this committee. Serving with 
him are Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., 
and Colonel C. W. Woodson, Virginia State Police. 


FBI National Academy Holds 
Ceremonies For 79 Graduates 
The 52nd Session of the FBI National Academy 
was concluded November 20, 1953, with the grad- 
uation of 79 officers representing law enforce- 
ment agencies in all parts of the United States 
and in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, and Warren E. 
Burger, Assistant Attorney General, presented 
diplomas to the graduates at ceremonies in the 
Departmental Auditorium in Washington, D. C. 


Following an address by Class President Ear] 
B. Whitmore, Sheriff of San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia, the graduates heard Chief Justice Earl 
Warren of the U. S. Supreme Court laud the law 
enforcement. profession on the progress it has 
made in the past 25 years. Justice Warren cited 
the importance of training in elevating the stand- 
ards of the profession, and he called upon the 
graduates to make the benefits of their training 
available to their fellow officers. 


William P. Rogers, Deputy U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, emphasized the role of American law enfor- 
cement officers in maintaining the faith of the 
people in free government. ‘Your bearing, your 
conduct, and your professional skill do a great 
deal to give confidence to the people of your com- 
munity,” he said. “No nation, however strong, 
can overcome a lack of faith on the part of its 
citizens.” 

According to Mr. Hoover, 2,745 officers have 
been graduated from the FBI National Academy 
since its founding in 1935. Utilizing the FBI’s 
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training facilities in Washington, D. C., and at 
the U.S. Marine Corps Base in Quantico, Virginia, 


the National Academy provides a 12-week COUT Sy 


of coxt-free instruction. Its curriculum is design= 
ed to train officers to be administrators and in- 
structors in their local departments 


Admiral Miller To Be Director Of 
White House Conference On Safety 

Rear Admiral Harold Blaine Miller, USN 
(Ret.), has been named director of the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety called by 
President Eisenhower for February 17, 18 and 19 
in Washington. 

The appointment was announced by Secretary 
of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, who will serve as 
general chairman of the Conference at request of 
the President. 

Prior to his retirement in 1946, Admiral Miller 
was director of Public Information for the Navy 
Department. He is head of the Department of 
Public Information of the American Petroleum 
Institute, and executive director of the Institute’s 
Oil Information Committee. 

Admiral Miller also is president of the Crusade 
for Freedom, and a board member of the National 
Committee for a Free Europe, of which he was 
formerly president. 

“I am glad of this opportunity to participate in 
the highway safety movement,” he said. “It is 
certainly one of our greatest and most urgent 
humanitarian challenges. Deaths on streets and 
highways this year will approach 40,009, a tragic 
and neediess toll. Injuries will number neariy 
1.5 million. As the President has pointed out, 
casualties in motor traffic in just one year exceed 
total American casualties for the whole Korean 
war.” 





Secretary Weeks said the February conference 
will bring to Washington outstanding representa- 
tives of business, agriculture, labor, women’s 
groups, public officials, community, religious and 
national organizations and the media of public 
information. 


“There is no mystery about what ought to be 
done, in every town and every state, to curtail 
the traffic accident toll,” the Secretary said. 
“Public officials, civic groups and safety experts 
all are agreed on a sound and proven ‘Action Pro- 
gram’ for highway safety. 

“What’s lacking is effective leadership—local 
leadership—to put this great humanitarian cru- 
sade into organized action. The President hopes 
that this conference will stimulate and encourage 
that kind of leadership in all parts of the nation.” 

Secretary Weeks said that an advisory gro. 
of business and industrial leaders, headed by 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of General Motors 
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Corporation, assisted him in obtaining the serv- 
ices of Admiral Miller as conference Director. As 
eral chairman of the conference, the Secretary 
ill be assisted by Robert B. Murray, Jr., under- 
secretary of commerce for transportation. Con- 
ference staff will be provided by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, under Commissioner Francis V. 
duPont, with headquarters in the General Serv- 
ices Building. 







| Hubert G. Kelsh Appointed Chief 


Of The Evanston Police Department 


Police Lt. Hubert G. Kelsh, chief of detectives, 

has been appointed chief of police of the Evanston, 

" Ill., Police Department. He 

succeeds Chief Peter J. 

Geishecker who died sud- 

denly November 10 of a 
heart seizure. 

Chief Geishecker, a mem- 
ber of the IACP, was presi- 
dent of the Illinois Police 
Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Evanston depart- 
ment for 40 years. 

Chief Kelsh, in assuming 
his new post, said: “In my 
26 years in the department, 
it has always been a pleasure and inspiration to 
work with and under a man with the strength of 
character and purpose of Peter Geishecker. He 
was a man of no pretence; who, even as chief, was 
known by all to be exactly what he tried to be— 
a good policeman. I hope sincerely that my tenure 
as chief will uphold the record he has established.” 





Chief Kelsh 


Enforcement Course To Be Conducted 


In Los Angeles In Late January 
For the first time on the West Coast, a two- 
week training program in Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment—Administration and Techniques will be pre- 
sented in Los Angeles from January 25 to Febru- 
ary 5, 1954, by the Institute of Transportation 
and Traffic Engineering and University Exten- 
sion, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Conducted by the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, the specialized offering is 
open to police officers who are now, or will be- 
come, supervisors, and to training officers. 
They will be taught how to prepare a plan of 
\y action which will make the best possible use of 
f} the manpower, equipment, and public support 
| available for the enforcement of traffic laws in 


1) Objectives of traffic law enforcement, re- 

s@ctive roles of police and courts, complementa- 

"ry roles of driver license administration and pub- 
| lic information and education. 


; } their communities. 
:y iy The, two-week program will cover: 








ATTENTION CHIEFS: 


No police traffic law enforcement program 
can be completely successful unless traffic 
cases are vigorously prosecuted and im- 
partially adjudicated. For this reason police 
executives are urged to tell their court offi- 
cials about the traffic court conferences con- 
ducted from time to time throughout the 
country. 

The next traffic court conferences sched- 
uled are: 

Jan. 14-16—Michigan State College, 
Lansing, Mich. 

25-27—University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon. (Tentative) 

1-5—University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

8-10—University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

11-13—University of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

29-Apr. 2—Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

21-23—University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 

28-30—University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

May 3-7—University 

loosa, Ala. 

These conferences are planned and direct- 
ed by the American Bar Association and the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
in cooperation with the law schools of leading 
universities. 


East 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


of Alabama, Tusca- 











2) Appraisal of the activities which make up 
police traffic law enforcement action in accidents, 
patrol, parking and congestion. Examination 
with intent to discover current practices, evaluate 
them, compare them with the most effective and 
safe practices, and to establish a nucleus around 
which procedural manuals could be written, train- 
ing programs improved, and personnel supervision 
made more effective. 

3) The effect of improved operational policies 
and rules on the quality and quantity of traffic 
law enforcement. Use of the selective enforce- 
ment method. 

4) Legal authority of police in traffic law en- 
forcement, principles of traffic law, rules of evi- 
dence as applied to traffic law enforcement. 

5) The Highway Transportation System, non- 
police agencies, role of the police in highway 
traffic. 


Attendance fee for the training program is 
$75 per student. Further information is avail- 
able from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave- 
nue, Evanston, IIl. 








LETTER FROM KOREA 


The following communication was recently re- 
ceived from 1st Lt. Robert E. Edmonds, MPC, 
Company B, 720 MP Bn, APO 500, c/o PM, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


As an active member of the IACP, I look for- 
ward each month to reading our magazine, for 
through it I am able to remain in contact with 
police officials with whom I have worked before 
and keep abreast of topics of interest to law en- 
forcement officers. I have been in Korea since 
early October, 1952, and was just recently re- 
assigned to the 720th Military Police Battalion. 

Upon my transfer from Korea, I was honored 
to receive a plaque from Moon Hak Dong, Super- 
intendent of Police at Suwon, Korea. It read: 
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“This is to acknowledge your excellent service 
and cooperation which you offered and which con- 
tributed greatly to the security of our country in 
the prevention of crime and the apprehension of 
communist agents during your stay in Suwon. 
On behalf of the citizens of Suwon, I hereby pre- 
sent you a letter of appreciation in order to show 
our gratitude for the cooperation and kindness 
which you have shown to us. I wish you good 
health.” The plaque was signed by Superintend- 
ent Moon Hak Dong. 

The National Police of Korea operate within 
certain areas of responsibility, much the same as 
our state police. Suwon is located some 30 miles 
south of Seoul, has a civilian population of about 
150,000 persons, and the police force numbers 
approximately 175. The department is organized 
somewhat similar to ours—uniformed division, 
detective division, etc. 

While their procedures are naturally different 
than ours, because of differences in statutory 
laws, their methods are quite effective. 

Military Police of the Republic of Korea Army 
are under operational control of the United States 
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Military Police organizations. ‘ddowever, the Na- 
tional Police, a civilian organization, is much the 
same as ours, being free from military contre 
Our country does provide a military advisor to 
the National Police. 

Liaison between the Military Police Company, 
of which I was the executive officer, and the Na- 
tional Police was very good. Language difficul- 
ties were overcome by the use of interpreters, and 
those policemen assigned to walk beats and ride 
motorized patrols with my units have learned at 
least “basic English.” 

I am looking forward to my return to the states 
and the attending of one of our conferences. 


lowa Editor Named Winner Of The 
Beecroft Memorial Award For 1953 


W. Earl Hall, managing editor of the Mason 
City, lowa, Globe-Gazette, has been named win- 
ner of the Beecroft Memorial Award of the Soci- 
ety of Automotive Engineers for 1953. 

The award, considered the highest individual 
honor in traffic safety, was the seventh given by 
the SAE for “substantial contributions to the 
safety of traffic involving motor vehicles.” 

Mr. Hall, for many years active in traffic 
safety, is former chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety. He presented the Bee- 
croft Lecture on “The Role of Public Information 
in the Safety Cause” at the National Safety Con- 
gress in Chicago in October. 


NEW ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION 
; MANUAL 


The new Traffic Accident Investigator’s Man- 
ual is now available from the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University. 

In its 15 chapters, the new publication covers 
the basic problems confronted by the accident in- 
vestigator at the operational level. 

The new Manual contains more than 100 illus- 
trations—photographs which show graphically the 
facts and ideas under discussion, and charts, 
tables and diagrams. 

“Tt has not been possible to cover all operational 
phases of traffic accident investigation in this 
volume,” L. J. McEnnis, Jr., Institute director of 
publications, said. “Had publication been delayed 
until all topics were developed, the materials 
presented might not have been available under 
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one cover for several years. It is anticipated, 
however, that these materials will eventually be- § 
come part of a larger and complete volume to be 
published by the Traffic Institute.” ‘) 

The new book is paper bound. It sells for $3.50, i 
with a 20 per cent discount allowed when 25 or 
more copies are ordered. It is available from we 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1704 
Judson Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
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By Hon. Arthur B. Langlie 
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7t Governors 
Call “lo rorume 


Governor of Washington 


Olympia, Washington 


‘ 
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(Editor’s note: Presented here are excerpts of a 
declaration made by Governor Langlie in late Oc- 
tober after the total traffic deaths in the state of 
Washington for 1953 had reached 382. This mov- 
ing appeal for greater safety on the state’s streets 
and highways is one of the strongest we have ever 
seen from a person in high government of fice.) 





Out of an awareness of my responsibilities as 
Governor, I have exercised every persuasive 
means available to me to reduce highway fatali- 
ties. I have called for and received the assistance 
of the State Highway Department in eliminating 
physical hazards to traffic. I have called for and 
received the cooperation of a large number of 
representative citizens, sitting as a State Safety 
Council, in drafting and promoting highway safe- 
ty programs. I have called for and received the 
concerted effort of the State Patrol and local law 
enforcement agencies in carrying forward a con- 
tinuing program of education and enforcement. 
I have exhausted every persuasive appeal at my 
command and it has not been enough. The kill- 
ings continue. 

When I examine the underlying causes of these 
tragedies I find repeatedly that the majority of 
of them result from such flagrant violations as 
drunken drivers, exceeding the posted speed lim- 
its, following too closely, failure to yield right of 
way and inattention. If these violations cannot 
be stopped by persuasion, then they must be 
stopped by force. 

I, shall, therefore, call upon whatever force is 
necessary to stop the aggression of reckless and 
negligent motor vehicle operators upon lives and 
property within this state and am declaring open 
warfare against those drivers who persist in de- 
spoiling our highways and streets with such wan- 
ton disregard for human life and property. To 
the attainment of this objective I am committing 
the full force of the State Patrol and of every 
other law enforcement agency that will enlist with 
us in this battle. 


Having made this declaration, I feel it incum- 
bent upon me to explain to the public what we 
plan to do and the reasons why. 

First, I am proclaiming a period between now 
and November 10 as a warning period. Within 
that time I am calling upon all law enforcement 
agencies to join in a coordinated traffic law en- 
forcement campaign aimed at the arrest and pro- 
secution of every traffic law violator. Within 


that period every motor vehicle operator is ad- 
vised to inform himself fully as to our traffic 
laws. 

Second, I am proclaiming that from November 
10 through December 31 a campaign of war shall 
be waged by the law enforcement agencies of the 
state against those individuals whose traffic vio- 
lations are responsible for death and injury. With- 
in this period I shall ask these agencies to use 
every lawful means to arrest traffic law violators. 
This will include the use of unmarked patrol cars, 
electric timing devices, radar, spotter planes, en- 
forcement personnel from plainclothes details and 
surveillance. 

It is time we re-assessed the prevailing idea of 
conspicuous identification of our traffic enforce- 
ment personnel and cars. Such identification 
allows many violators to make a game of chase 
out of the officers’ duty to enforce the law, with 
the result that these public servants risk life and 
limb in carrying out their daily assignments to 
keep our highways and streets safe. 

An alarming number of state and local traffic 
officers have been injured this year in perform- 
ance of duty because reckless and wild drivers 
spotted their marked vehicles and made desperate 
escape attempts. Several have been killed in try- 
ing to cite these highway desperadoes into court. 

We must discard some of the impediments 
which handicap these officers in arresting vio- 
lators and in gathering evidence. Far too many 
people obey the law only when an officer is in 
sight. Under this program, he may not be in 
sight. He may be anywhere, anytime, in any kind 
of motor vehicle. To the full extent of my author- 
ity, I am authorizing these enforcement practices 
and I take complete public responsibility for their 
use. 

Third, I am calling upon the press, radio, tele- 
vision and every other information media for sup- 
port and assistance in this militant effort to save 
the lives of those who face death between now 
and New Years Day, if present driving practices 
are permitted to continue. I am asking these 
agencies to inform every person in this state as 
to precisely what these rules of the highway are. 

I recognize that a campaign of this type brings 
bitterness and misunderstanding. I expect some 
public recriminations as a result of the policy I 
am declaring herewith. These I shall accept_as 
a cheap price for the prolonging of human life 

I believe that through the united, determined 
efforts of all our people we can cut the prevent- 
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unit with just one lamp. 


An exclusive focusing device, 
operated by a twist of the lens 
head, enables you to concentrate 
the beam on one spot or to 
project a 500-foot beam. Because 
of this focusing lens you can use 
the light beam to its maximum 
advantage to suit your particular 


needs. 


Operating on two standard bat- 
teries, this flashlight is inexpen- 
sive and convenient to maintain 
and because of its lightweight 
metal construction, it is both dur- 


able and easy to carry. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 
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* Flash Red Danger Signals 
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A Green, White, or Red Light 
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without the annoyance of chang- 


ing colored lenses. 


A focusing lens head enabling 
you to use the light to its maxi- 


mum advantage. 


2.95 
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STANDARD BATTERIES 
Quantity Discount 
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Jrauror, INC., 299 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


John A. Dondero, Scientific Director 

















able waste of human life and property by 50 per 
cent between now and December 31. Do this and 65 
people will live who otherwise will die horribly. Do 
this and we will save $4 million in property. Do 
this and we shall put an end to the crisis. 


77 Departments Enter Fleet Contest 
Deadline For Entries January 15 


As of November 4, seventy-seven city and state 
police departments and highway patrols had 
entered the police divisions of the National Fleet 
Safety Contest, the National Safety Council re- 
ported. 

The newly-created police divisions of the con- 
test are co-sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police and the National Safe- 
ty Council. 

The Council said that it was still possible for 
police fleets to enter the 1953-54 contest by sub- 
mitting their accident experience on forms avail- 
able from the National Safety Council by Janu- 
ary 15. 

Twenty-three state departments and 54 city 
departments are already enrolled in the contest. 
Writing in the October issue of the Traffic Digest 
& Review, Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., 
president of the IACP, said: 

“TI strongly urge every chief in the country to 
enter his department in the police division of the 
National Fleet Safety Contest conducted by the 
National Safety Council. Wein the police service 
place a high value on the lives and limbs of 
our men. We can openly profess this feeling by 
participating in this fleet safety contest. Let’s 
show the people in our communities that the 
police can practice what they preach in traffic 
safety!” 

The following departments, listed by state, 
have entered the National Fleet Safety Contest: 

ALABAMA—Alabama Department of Public 
Safety and Montgomery. 

ARIZONA—Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA—California Highway Patrol, 
Berkeley, Burbank, Monterey, Oakland, Pasadena, 
Riverside, San Jose, and South Gate. 

COLORADO—Colorado State Patrol and Pu- 
eblo. 

CONNECTICUT—Bridgeport and Norwalk. 

DELAW ARE—Delaware State Police. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department. 

FLORIDA—Florida Highway Patrol, Ft. Lau- 
derdale, and Miami. 

GEORGIA—Georgia Department of 
Safety. 

ILLINOIS—Chicago Park District, Joliet, Oak 
Park, Ottawa, Rockford, and Wilmette. 
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IOW A—Iowa Highway Safety Patrol. 
KANSAS—Kansas Highway Patrol, 
City, and Topeka. 


Kansas 


KENTUCK Y—Kentucky State Police, Covin® 


ton, and Lexington. 

LOUISIANA—Louisiana State Police. 

MAINE—Maine State Police. 

MARYLAND—Maryland State Police. 

MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor, Detroit, Kalamazoo, 
and Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA—Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI—Mississippi 
Patrol. 

MISSOURI—Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

MONTANA—Montana State Highway Patrol. 

NEW MEXICO—Los Alamos. 

NEW YORK—Freeport and New Rochelle. 

NORTH CAROLINA—North Carolina State 
Highway Patrol, Greensboro, and Winston-Salem. 

NORTH DAKOTA—North Dakota Highway 
Patrol. 

OHIO—Cincinnati, 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma Department of Pub- 
lic Safety and Tulsa. 

OREGON—Oregon State Police and Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Erie and York. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE—Oak Ridge. 

TEXAS—Texas Highway Patrol, Dallas, and 
El] Paso. 

UTAH—Utah Highway Patrol and Provo. 


Highway Safety 


Marion, Springfield, and 

















VIRGINIA—Virginia State Police, Bristol, and 
Richmond. 

WASHINGTON—Washington State Patrol and 
Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee. 

Report forms may be obtained by writing to 
the National Safety Council 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, or to the IACP Traffic Division, 
1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


THE OLD POLICEMAN 
By J. J. Metcalfe 
The old policeman never dies ... Nor does he fade 
away... As those retired soldiers who... have 
seen a better day... He is the keen and private eye 
... In some important bank ... Or in some en- 


terprise ... He holds an equal rank ... His job 
is plant protection ... Or he watches personnel 
.«. To check on workers’ loyalty ... And see that 


all is well... 


But most of all we love the one... Who fills the 
daily role... Of supervising traffic with . .. The 
youthful school patrol... Who helps to guide the 
boys and girls ... When classes end or start @. 
He never dies or fades away ... But lingers in 
our heart. 
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i) Motorola 





RELI 


—top quality components plus 
years-ahead design give you 
communications you can depend 


upon—always! 


Departmental control of uninterrupted com- 
munications—24 hours a day—are vital to 
modern police work. That’s why Motorola sys- 
tems, famed for ’round-the-clock dependability, 
are first choice of 70% of the nation’s radio- 
equipped police departments. 






RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn, Chicago 51, lll. * Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











The Man on Patrol Depends on 








Motorola 
é'way Radio 


ALITY 


> 









Better parts, years-ahead design, and precision 
workmanship guarantee the kind of performance 
you’ve learned to expect from Motorola equip- 
ment. Eight exclusive Motorola improvements 
give you time-tested durability . . . lowest over- 
all maintenance. The Motorola ‘‘Permakay”’ 
wave filter eliminates 15 nuisance tuning ad- 
justments forever! 

Check the facts! Let an experienced Motorola 
engineer in your vicinity give you the complete 
Motorola 2-way Radio story soon! 

For details, write Dept. 2286-PC today! 


The trend 18 70 


ORE 
MORE and MULE 
MOTOROLA ZWwayY 2w/ay RAD 


When answering this advertisement, please mention ‘‘Item 5380” 











Ohio Girde For 


State of Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


The majority of the people of the State of Ohio 
are ready for action—action that will stop the 
slaughter on their highways. This was clearly 
demonstrated when their spokesmen—the state’s 
legislators—created the Highway Safety Depart- 
ment during its last general session. 

On October 2, 1953, the new department was 
activated and its purpose was clear—cut down on 
traffic accidents and save lives. Made a part of 
the new department were the State Highway Pa- 
trol and the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 

The bill creating the department stated that 
the head of the Highway Safety Department would 
be a member of the governor’s cabinet. The di- 
rector names the superintendent of the Patrol and 
the registrar who administers the activities of the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 

It was obvious from the beginning that the new 
department’s job was much bigger than just en- 
forcement laws already on the books. The depart- 
ment set two objectives immediately : 

1. To reach motorist or potential motorist in 
the state with a safety message that would be im- 
pressive. 

2. To enact adequate legislation to cope with the 
driver who will not heed a safety message. 

The value of enforcement of existing laws was 
not over-looked. However, the Patrol’s enforce- 
ment program is already operating at near maxi- 
mum and there has been little progress in con- 
trolling the traffic problem. It was decided there 
would be no let down in the enforcement work. 


(Editor’s Note: The director of the newly-created 
Ohio Department of Highway Safety is a veteran 
law enforcement officer. A “charter member” of 
the Ohio State Highway Patrol, he was one of the 
original 60 men which comprised the Patrol when 
it was established in 1933. Motorcycle duty was 
his first assignment, and he worked his way up 
through the ranks to inspector. He was sched- 
uled to retire November 15, having reached the 
compulsory retirement age of 55. However, Gov- 
ernor Lausche asked him to head the new High- 
way Safety Department and he put his retire- 
ment. In this article Director Felty reveals the 
plans of the new department.) 
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| Greater Safety 


By U. C. Felty, Director 
Department of Highway Safety 


As a matter of fact the enforcement is being step- 
ped up wherever possible. 

Realizing enforcement was far from the com- 
plete answer, the new department launched a very 
definite program within hours after it became 
an official part of the Ohio government. 

Briefly the program is designed to obtain: 

1. Sufficient publicity presented in a manner 
that it will impress every driver possible with the 
seriousness of the situation and the part he must 
play. 

2. Stronger legislation that will permanently 
remove those drivers who will always be a menace 
on the highways. 

3. The cooperation of every law enforcement 
agency in the state. 

4. The cooperation of courts in taking full ad- 
vantage of the maximum penalties set by law. 

Carrying out the policies set by the department 
will be the Patrol and the Bureau of Motor Vehi- 
cles. They will be directed by the director of the 
Highway -Safety Department, who will have a 
staff of assistants to help formulate the program. 

Within six months the new department will 
move into remodeled and larger quarters which 
will be an important factor putting the program 
into high gear. The present quarters do not per- 
mit the necessary increase in personnel. How- 
ever, despite this handicap the department has 
moved ahead with the program and expects to 
have the groundwork laid by the time the move 
is effected. 

Newspapers, radio and television will play an 
important part in the program. Conferences with 
the press were held on the day the department 
became active. The program of publicity will not 
be one of a series of conferences or a hit-and-miss 
publicity campaign. 

Definite plans are being formulated for work- 
ing with the press. It is planned to set up con- 
tact men between the Patrol and the press in each 
of the nine state districts of the Patrol. 

State-wide committees representing 
pers, radio and press will be formed and the de- 
partment will develop the program through cS. 
ferences with these committees. Once the pub- 
licity campaign is completely set down the High- 
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way Safety Department’s Public Information Sec- 
tion will take over. 

@Tentative plans with the press call for regular 
releases, pictures and suggested editorial matter. 
Although the bulk of the material to be furnished 
the press will be prepared by the Public Informa- 
tion Section in Columbus, it will be handled on a 
local basis by the contact men of the Patrol and 
those chosen by the newspapers in each area. 

Realizing the best publicity to impress the driv- 
ing public of the seriousness of accidents is ade- 
quate “spot’’ coverage by newspapers, radio and 
television, the department is setting up a definite 
procedure for notifying newspapers of unusual or 
serious accidents. This will be handled through 
the 45 Patrol posts over the state. 

In addition to press, radio and television con- 
tacts, the department is organizing every group 
possible into the campaign. Also, the department 
expects to go into industry and business with the 
campaign. While most industries have success- 
ful safety campaigns associated with their work, 
few take into consideration the loss of time due 
to traffic accidents involving their employees. 

Sheriff’s offices as well as municipal police. de- 
partments are being called upon to cooperate with 
the department. A united law enforcement front 
across the state can do much to curb the reckless 
driver. 

As newspapers continue to hammer away at 
the needless slaughter it is believed the courts will 
automatically get behind the work. Judges often 
hesitate to use maximum penalties because of 
public reaction. It is the goal of the Highway 
Safety Department program to bring about public 
demand for severe court action. 


This public feeling should also help create the 
legislation necessary to completely rid the high- 
ways of the reckless driver. Legislators are 
simply waiting on the people to demand drastic 
legislation. 


Although safety on the highways is the prin- 
cipal aim of the new department, it is not its only 
responsibility. The new department must ad- 
minister all the work of the Patrol and the Bureau 
of Motor Vehicles. The Bureau’s work includes 
licensing all the vehicles operated in the state. 
Like the Patrol, the Bureau was formerly under 
the director of the State Highway Department. 


The Patrol, with 596 uniformed men now on 
duty, is expanding to 650 officers, the number 
authorized by the Ohio Legislature in 1951. The 
Patrol’s duties now range from traffic duty to 
triminal law jurisdiction on state property and 
enforcement of aircraft operation laws. 

@ne of the most important weapons in fighting 
the reckless driver is the driver examination pro- 
gram. This has been placed in the hands of the 


‘ the railroad right-of-way. 


Patrol for administration. Careful administra- 
tion of the driver examiner work is eliminating 
many unqualified drivers from the highways. 

Since its beginning 20 years ago the Patrol has 
placed special emphasis on public relations work. 
This is being expanded in line with the Highway 
Safety Department’s program. The Patrol pro- 
gram will be coordinated with the Department’s 
program in order to provide the maximum effi- 
ciency and avoid any over-lapping of effort. 
Although organization of the new Department 
and its program is a tremendous task, it is be- 
lieved that the program, if conducted on a con- 
tinuous basis, will pay dividends in reducing the 
traffic toll. 


Burlington Lines Issues Annual 
Warning For Safe Hunting Season 


Every year at this time the falling leaves and 
changing colors signal the arrival of fall and the 
hunting season so eagerly awaited by sportmen. 

Unfortunately the annual hunting season has 
become a time of hazard for many, including the 
railroads, W. G. Fetzner, chief special agent of 
the Burlington Lines said in a recent release call- 
ing for safe hunting. 

Each hunting season the Burlington must re- 
fuse many requests for permission to hunt on rail- 
road property, Chief Fetzner said. This policy 
is followed not to discourage sportsmen from their 
recreational activity, but to reduce as much as 
possible the damage caused to railroad property 
by hunters shooting at game along the right-of- 
way. 

One of the most frequent occasions of damage 
is when hunters thoughtlessly shoot into overhead 
telegraph, telephone and signal wires when firing 
at birds perched on or in line with these facilities. 

The result is a break or short-circuit in the 
wires rendering signal and communication facil- 
ities inoperative and seriously affecting the safety 
of train movements, Fetzner said. 

Hunters who trespass on railroad right-of-way 
also expose themselves to serious injury from 
moving trains. 

There are numerous instances of fatalities oc- 
curring when persons walking on or fishing from 
railroad bridges have been trapped and run down 
by swift-moving trains, Chief Fetzner pointed out. 
The engineer of a speeding train has little chance 
to look out for the safety of trespassers, he said. 

Signs prohibiting trespassing are posted along 
A hunting or fishing 
license does not convey privilege to trespass, Fetz- 
ner cautioned. 

In the interest of the safety of all concerned, the 
Burlington Railroad asks that hunters and fisher- 
men respect these restrictions. 
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It is indeed important and necessary that the 
committee yearly appointed by the President of 
this Association, known as the Communications 
Committee, keep abreast with developments in 
the field of communications, so that they may 
in turn acquaint all law enforcement agencies 
of the progress made in this important field of 
police endeavor and to acquaint them with any 
changes therein as to equipment and the rules 
and regulations under which we function. 

This necessarily takes time and devotion to 
this cause. At the outset your committee, through 
its chairman, graciously acknowledges the grand 
spirit of cooperation always manifested by the 
officers and members of the Associated Police 
Communication Officers, Inc. These individuals 
are dedicated to a true exemplification of loyalty 
to their superiors, the respective executive heads 
of the police departments of our nation. At the 
time of the preparation of this report, they too 
will have met in convention in this city of Detroit, 
and [ feel that out of that conference will come 
constructive ideas resulting from a collection of 
thoughts and suggestions. These, of course, will 
be to the benefit of our respective police depart- 
ments and our communications systems. 

In behalf of our Communications Committee and 
again through its chairman, we desire to express 
our deep appreciation to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, who have been most kind and 
generous to our committee as they always have 
been in the past, realizing as they do the impor- 
tance of communications within public safety 
services. We acknowledge this cooperation and 
kind spirit with grateful appreciation. 

Speed Photo Development 

As stated in other reports made by this com- 
mittee, this equipment enables law enforcement 
agencies to transmit and receive through tele- 
phone lines and radio transmissions photographs, 
fingerprints and documents of any nature. Great 
progress has been made in this type of communi- 
cations, and one can refer to the first report of 
your committee after the first installation of a 
Speed Photo Transceiver, when it was prophesied 
that this medium of communication would be 
greatly expanded as time progressed. We now 
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find that installations have been made in 26 law 
enforcement agencies, in 18 states throughout the 
country. The Buffalo, New York, Police Depart- 
ment is presently making an installation of this 
service. 

This form of communication will expand in the 
future because of its great possibilities and its 
practicabilities as it pertains to general police 
work. 





New Equipment 

Much new equipment in the field of communi- 
cations as it pertains to its use by law enforce- 
ment agencies has been devised. For the most 
part, developments have been in the direction of 
miniature transmitters and receivers. Much pro- 
gress has been made in this direction, and many 
companies are devoting their attention to this 
field of endeavor, so as to enable police depart- 
ments to purchase these miniature receivers for 
the use of their patrol systems. Your committee 
had the privilege at the time of our convention 
to demonstrate one of these pocket-size receivers, 
and with the coming of transistors in place of 
tubes, we may expect further favorable develop- 
ments in this field. 
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ee 


Channe! Splitting 
At the request of the F. C. C., a group of in- 
dustry engineers, known as the Joint Technical 
Advisory Committee (JTAC), has submitted a 
report on how they believe a maximum use of 
the radio space assigned to the land-mobile serv- | 


ci 


_——_— 


ices in the heavily used 152-162 mc band can be 
achieved. Beside the police, the land-mobile serv- 
ices include other public safety services and many 
commercial services. 

Since the amount of radio space available in a 
given band is fixed, the most obvious way to pro- 
vide radio channels in an area to meet increasing 
demands is to divide the available radio space up 
into more channels, much like cutting up a pie 
into smaller pieces. This has been termed “Chan- 
nel Splitting.” The JTAC engineers agree that ] 


———. 


it can be done and so recommend it as a basic 
approach to the channel shortage. 

They stress the importance of grouping of hgse 
station transmitters together and the use of mul- 
tiple remote receivers throughout the area served | 
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A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT sae Cum 3 A UNITED MOTORS LINZ 





DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


aul- | ¥ Division, General Motors Corporation 





Anderson, Indiana 








DELCO-REMY 
ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 
GENERATOR 


(ALTERNATOR) 


A.C.-D.C. charging system for vehicles 
with extra-heavy electrical loads 


Here’s the answer for “problem” vehicles—Delco-Remy’s 
new long-lived A.C.-D.C. charging system! It’s specifically 
designed to meet the extra-heavy electrical demands of 
police prowl cars, big city taxis, and other vehicles equipped 
with two-way radio, floodlights or any extra electrical units 

. ample current reserve picks up discharged battery 
quickly in operation. 


With output ranging from 30-40 amperes at curb idle to 
90 amperes at higher engine speeds, the new Delco-Remy 
A.C.-D.C. charging system meets all electrical needs under 
the toughest operating conditions. Included in the new 
system is the A.C. generator (alternator), a matching regu- 
lator for accurate voltage control and a rugged, dependable 
dry-plate rectifier which converts generator A.C. output to 
direct current. 


Application packages for popular makes of cars and trucks 
are now available. The conversion job is simple, complete 
and profitable. For further details and for application data, 
call on your nearest United Motors distributor. 


RS .5 Pon 





to make channel splitting most productive of 
service to many users. They also tend to favor 
“local area”’ allocations of frequencies among the 
many users as against the present national allo- 
cation pattern. 


While your committee recognizes that the prob- 
lems of increasing congestion in certain areas 
must be met and desires to be open-minded with 
regard to progress in the art of radio communi- 
cation, it must necessarily act in the best interest 
of the police service with its unique and vital 
obligations to the public it serves, rather than 
the development of a maximum of radio commu- 
nications for all manner of potential users. It is, 
therefore, of the opinion at this time that the po- 
lice should not go narrower or split channels un- 
til the congestion on the police channels within 
the present police bands makes the move abso- 
lutely necessary in problem areas. 


There are some disadvantages to channel split- 
ting, such as more rigid equipment requirements, 
some degradation of reception and limitations to 
the flexibility of operation now enjoyed, that calls 
for a critical evaluation of the circumstances in 
a given area from a police standpoint before. con- 
sidering channel splitting. If what is meant by 
area allocations or assignments as opposed to ad- 
hering to a national pattern is the changing of 
frequencies and/or channel widths in a local area 
to meet strictly police problems, there might be 
reason for the police to look favorably upon it. 
If, on the other hand, it means the changing of 
police equipment and frequencies primarily to 
make present police radio space available to other 
services, the police understandingly would not 
look with favor on “area allocations.” However, 
your committee should watch developments close- 
ly in this regard. 


One of our committee members, Mr. Daniel 
Noble, has written a very comprehensive view- 
point on this important subject in the July issue 
of APCO. We would recommend its reading. 


Medium Frequencies 


The Federal Communications Commission re- 
cently released a proposal that would make some 
of the present AM police frequencies in the 2,000 
kilocycle band available for the Maritime Mobile 
Service. The basis for the proposal was that 
these lower frequencies are needed by the Mari- 
time Service, and since the vast majority of police 
departments have moved to the very high fre- 
quencies, some of their old fequencies might be 
relinquished for Maritime use. Our service ob- 
jected to the proposal on the grounds that many 
departments serving large or mountainous areas, 
and some in area of VHF channel shortage, still 
needed these frequencies. Further, that should 
the time arrive when they are not required for 
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radio-telephone use, they will be needed for the 
police radio-telegraph service. Whether or not the 
matter will be brought to a hearing has not ‘ay 
yet been determined. P 
Civil Defense 

Police departments purchasing new radio equip- 
ment are urged to make their old equipment avail- 
able for Civil Defense purposes. The trade-in 
allowance for such equipment is meager, and 
once turned in to commercial channels, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain at low prices. Placed into the hands 
of the local Civil Defense agency or of radio 
amateurs working with Civil Defense, this equip- 
ment can be converted for use on nearby amateur 
frequencies, which have been earmarked by the 
federal government for Civil Defense use in the 
event of a war emergency or other disaster. This 
arrangement is covered by FCC rules and is 
known as the Radio Amateurs Civil Emergency 
Service (RACES). 


An example of the application of such equip- 
ment is the rapidly growing base and mobile radio 
network in the Mid-West on the frequency of 
147.3 megacycles using frequency modulation 
(FM). Used FM equipment formerly operated 
in the nearby 150-megacycle band has been con- 
verted and placed into operation on the 147.5 
megacycle frequency by radio amateurs, frequent- 
ly under the supervision of police department ra- 
dio personnel. Thus, the system uses standard 
commercial-type FM equipment operating on a 
common frequency in much the same manner as 
do the systems of the police, fire and other public 
safety services. Standardization of the frequency 
used enables participating radio amateurs to trav- 
el from one area and state to another and still 
readily communicate with mobile units and base 
stations while enroute and upon reaching their 
destination. Some have obtained walkie-talkie 
units on the same frequency and operate them 
from planes, boats and other vehicles and on 
foot. The application to Civil Defense or Civil 
Emergency would obviously be immediate and 
invaluable whenever needed. It certainly merits 
our cooperation. 


Your chairman was appointed a member of a 
committee to study the problems peculiar to pub- 
lic safety services. This was in connection with 
the call by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on March 24, 1952, to explore the steps that 
could be taken to reduce the navigation aid a po- 
tential attacking air force might obtain from the 
signals of our public safety radio stations. Ad- 


ministrative processing of a plan could not go Al 


forward until the alerting plan for the broadcast 
services was essentially, completely implemented. 
The last few installations of the broadcast ale@® 
ing lines were requested from the telephone com- 
panies during the final week of March, 1953. It 
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If you start ‘em right 
. they'll stay right! 


Kids and shooting just naturally go 
together. Every day, on television and 
radio, in comic books and strips, kids read 
about shooting and hear and see Wild 
West stories. Naturally, they want to 
shoot...it’s long been an American 
tradition. The big job is to train them to 
shoot the right way—in the right places. 
Western and Winchester, like most all 
sporting firearms and ammunition com- 
panies, are exacting every effort to pro- 
vide instructions to help young people 
learn the proper way to shoot. When you 
get a chance, why not help guide them too? 


| TRADE MARKS 


WIN CHESTER 





ANOTHER 


FOR YOUNGSTERS YOU KNOW WHO WANT TO SHOOT 


Tell them to write for the FREE instruction catalogs that 

¥ are available. Write to Arms and Ammunition Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. These booklets 
will help them learn to shoot the right way. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





was then that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and the Committee of Public Safety Serv- 
ices could proceed with a plan. This plan is made 
a part of this report for the sight and information 
of the members of this Association. 
Teletype And TWX 

It was felt that there were at least two major 
problems in teletype communications as it per- 
tained particularly to the so-called 14-State Tele- 
type Network in the Northeastern United States. 
One was the lack of standardization of the tele- 
typewriter keyboard; the other the standardiza- 
tion of a message form. It is believed that the first 
problem on the keyboard has been solved. The 
actual standardization of the keyboard has been 
agreed upon by the respective units of this net- 
work, and the actual work towards this standardi- 
zation is nearing completion. The other problem 
of the standardization of a message form is being 
considered at a conference held by the units with- 
in this 14-State Network, and it is fervently be- 
lieved that an agreement on a standard form of 
message will be devised and agreed upon by the 
respective agencies within this network. When 
this has been completed, it will be possible to send 
a message throughout the entire 14-State system 
without any change. This will speed up the trans- 


mission of messages and wiil minimize the chances 
of error. 











This problem, likewise, will have been discussed 
at the conference of the Associated Police Com- 
munication Officers, Inc. The purpose of this 
standardization on the TWX communications# 
system is to acquaint all police with the necessity 
of giving sufficient information in the message 
so that the police department requested to make 
an investigation will have better knowledge as to 
what is required of them and the type of investi- 
gation to be conducted. Too many times police 
are requested to conduct an investigation for 
another department for what may appear to be 
a routine investigation, but that investigation 
may disclose that they are checking for a dan- 
gerous criminal. This system is being used by 
these states within this 14-State Network, and 
the endeavor is to make it uniform. 
Private Ownership Of Police Systems 

The matter of private ownership of police radio 
systems has become an important issue across 
the country because some commercial interests 
are making overtures to take over such systems. 
This is a proposal to buy all the equipment and 
lease it back to the original owners with a main- 
tenance contract. This is possibly the most im- 
portant subject that presently confronts the re- 
spective police departments in our nation. Frank- 
ly, your committee is not sufficiently possessed 
of information to lend itself to any recommenda- 
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WHEN YOU USE 


MIRO-FLEX 





















The driver can’t go wrong 
when the information is given 
on Miro-Flex Signs, Ameri- 
ca’s finest complete sign line. 
Their distinctive markings 
really stand out and are easy 
to read. All Miro-Flex Signs 
are embossed on zinc-coated, 
Bonderized steel, are finished 
with the best baked-on en- 
amel, to assure durability. Can 
be had plain or reflectorized. 
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When lives and property depend on shooting ability, 


























ii pe = —~ he’s ready—confident in himself and his ammunition. 

Lj, — a yo) It takes constant training to build such self-assur- 

, ws eS pati ance. And your men will train best with Remington 

i orl cia ton Coa eee eae ae ““Targetmaster”’ ammunition. Its extreme accuracy 
id ais. Covadee tuber coc uiter, 189 grs. Easy fo | makes the most of their skill. Box after box, ballistics 


are uniform. 


curacy. 




















| What’s more, Remington ammunition, like the men 
| l — “> who shoot it, stays ready for emergencies. The exclusive 
' i Remington OIL-PROOF process keeps oil out of pow- 

der and primer. Exclusive ‘““Kleanbore’”’ priming cannot 

| + eS ee rust or corrode the barrel, so weapons stay ready too! 
round nose, 158 grs. Oil- master,"’ 40 grs. Accurate = NaS : ep y y 
proof. and inexpensive. That’s why it pays to be ready—with Remington! 

i “Targetmaster” and “‘Kleanbore”’ are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
1 r : 4 


I Remington Service | ? 
’ TO LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS Ci 
Jheneve have a question about arms, it 
e best i, tabee ranges, or training pro- — Ol ; 


Jus 
grams, please feel free to call upon pote 
drop a line to Law Enforcement “ie 
} Section, Remington Arms Company, {nc., | 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


' oe - “If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” ° 














tion at this time. Wedo urgently recommend con- 
tinued study of the problem, and it: must be de- 
cided whether or not this approach is a:dangerous 
one or one to the advantage of the respective po- 
lice departments. 


However, your committee feels they should 
make some commentaries on the subject and again 
without any definite recommendations. We must 
realize that the real communications systems to 
be used by the Civil Defense in time of need will 
be those systems that are operating at the time 
that disaster occurs. It is highly desirable that 
such systems be installed on a plan providing dis- 
persal, with independent trained dispatchers and 
independent maintenance sources. We must not 
think in terms of a single system controlled by one 
company and using the base station cluster, which, 
in some instances, would place all systems in a 
vulnerable position for destruction by a single 
bomb. The diversification of our facilities would 
possibly insure a greater degree of flexibility and 
the least vulnerability to sabotage. 


There is no doubt that our respective radio 
systems have become the nervous systems of our 
police operations. Should the police lose control 
of such a vital part of their operation as radio? 
Should we consider the important thought of the 
possibility of strike interruptions and standard- 
ized routine maintenance in thinking of this im- 
portant problem? These and many other kindred 
thoughts, many not within the possession of your 
committee, should be a part of your thinking. 
No doubt, many police executives have witnessed 
the advent of radio communications within their 
respective police departments and have come to 
know it as an indispensable adjunct to police 
service. This thought of private ownership of 
police radio systems is important, and the recom- 
mendation of your committee is that all phases 
of the problem should be carefully studied before 
any definite action is taken by respective mem- 
bers of the Association in their capacity as ex- 
ecutive heads of their respective police depart- 
ments. 

Conelrad For Public Safety Services 


PRIMARY ALERTING AND OPERATING 
PLAN FOR RADIO STATIONS IN THE PUB- 
LIC SAFETY RADIO SERVICES, INCLUDING 
POLICE, FIRE, FORESTRY CONSERVATION, 
HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE, SPECIAL EMER- 
GENCY AND THE STATE GUARD RADIO 
SERVICES. 


Scope And Application 


This plan applies to all radio stations in the 
Public Safety Radio Services, including Police, 
Fire, Forestry Conservation, Highway Mainte- 
nance, Special Emergency and State Guard radio 
services, licensed by the Federal Communications 
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Commission! located within the continental United 
States. 
Purpose Of Conelrad 4 


The purpose of this plan is to provide for a 
system whereby, in the event of hostile action 
or imminent threat thereof, all stations in the 
Public Safety Radio Services may be notified of 
RADIO ALERTS and RADIO ALL CLEARS, 
and to provide a means whereby certain stations 
in these services may continue their radio oper- 
ations under controlled conditions, when such 
operation is essential to the public welfare. 

Description Of The Alerting Plan 

From a command standpoint and for purposes 
of air defense, the Continental U. S. is divided 
by the Air Defense Command (ADC) of the U. S. 
Air Force into three large separate areas known 
as the Eastern, Central and Western Air Defense 
Forces. Each Air Defense Force is further sub- 
divided into smaller areas known as Air Divisions 
(Defense). Each Air Division (Defense) has as 
its operational staff section, an Air Defense Con- 
trol (ADCC). The alerting plan is built around 
the ADCC’s. 

Certain standard, FM and TV broadcast sta- 
tions have been designated as “Basic Key” or 
“Relay Key” stations and will diseminate a RA- 
DIO ALERT message by telphone calls and by 
radio broadcasts, to implement the CONELRAD 
plan for the broadcast services. Every standard, 
FM and TV broadcast station will broadcast the 
RADIO ALERT message before the station leaves 
the air for CONELRAD purposes. 

Public Safety radio stations which are also 
key point Civil Air Defense Warning Centers, 
have the option of receiving the WARNING YEL- 
LOW, RED or WHITE over the Civil Air Defense 
Warning Net (CADW); or the RADIO ALERT 
by monitoring a broadcast station. On receipt of 
the warning message, Public Safety radio stations 
will implement their own plans for controlled 
operations. If the initial warning message is 
WARNING RED without a preliminary WARN- 
ING YELLOW, Public Safety radio stations will 
implement their plans for controlled operations 
immediately. 

All Alerts, Warnings, and All Clears will be 
initiated by the ADCC and released only on the 
authority of the Air Division (Defense) com- 
mander, his duly authorized representative, or 
higher military authority. 

Public Safety. Radio systems comprising one. or 
more base stations with associated mobile units 
may, if desired, be alerted at only one point, nor- 


1As used herein, the term “licensed by’ includes every 
form of authority issued by the Federal Communicatig '¢ 
Commission pursuant to which a station may be operatéd 
including construction permits, station licenses, temporary 
authorizations, etc. 
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ited =| mally the control point of the primary base sta- 
tion. The base station will be responsible for 


P ome pt the RADIO ALERT message to 
e associated mobile units or other stations 
ra ; ; ; ; 
ia integrated into a single radio system. 
the Whenever conditions exist which justify the 
1 of announcement of WARNING YELLOW or 
RS, WARNING RED by the ADCC, the CONELRAD 
ions plan may be ordered into force at the discretion 
per- of the Air Defense Command. CONELRAD will 
such not be put in effect before a WARNING YEL- 


LOW, or before a WARNING RED if no WARN- 
ING YELLOW is ordered. 


oses In any local community, if a WARNING YEL- 








ided LOW or WARNING RED is officially ordered 
J. 8. and signalled by sirens, bells or other means, sta- 
own tions in the Public Safety Radio Services will 
nse operate in accordance with the CONELRAD oper- 
sub- ating plan below, regardless of whether or not 
ions a RADIO ALERT has been received. 
fe Description Of The Operating Plan 
und § On receipt of a RADIO ALERT message, 

WARNING YELLOW or WARNING RED and 
sta- for the duration of the ALERT, all stations in the 
or Public Safety Radio Services including: 
gts Police Radio Service, 
AD Fire Radio Service, , ; 
ee Forestry Conservation Radio Service, 

P Highway Maintenance Radio Service, 
the : be , P 
iia Special Emergency Radio Service, 
State Guard Radio Service, 

also | will limit their radio operations as follows unless 
ers, directed otherwise by the Federal Communica- 
EL- » tions Commission.’ 
mag | 1) No transmissions shall be made unless they 
ro are of extreme emergency affecting the na- 
t oe tional safety or the safety of people and 
tied | property. 
) io 2) Transmissions shall be as short as possible, 


RN- and the carrier shall be removed from the 
will | air during periods of no modulation. 
ions 


3) No station identification shall be given ei- 
ther by announcement of call letters or by 


1 ° re eae ° 
be \ announcement of location. If identification 
the is necessary to carry on the service, the use 

om- of tactical calls will be authorized. 
or 
‘In certain cases an individual study may be necessary to 
> or determine whether or not a specific station must remain 
nits silent during a RADIO ALERT period. 





10r- q) Report of Committee at the 60th Annual IACP Conference 


in Detroit. Serving on the committee with Chairman Lyddy 


very were: Cyril Donnelly, Chief of Police, Smithtown, N. Y. 
ig 6 Qi I. McNamara, Chief of Police, Portland, Ore.: 
ate ti acob Novak, Chief of Police, North Chicago, Iil.; Zellon 


rary Audritsch, Communications Engineer, c/o Indiana State 
Police, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clarence H. Morris, Chief of 
Police, Pasadena, Calif.; and Daniel Noble, Motorola, Inc., 
4545 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (Consultant). 


WALKIE — RECORDALL 


8-LB SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 


for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 

SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 

LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM 

MICROPHONE OR TELEPHONE 

¢ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

* AUTOMATIC EQUALIZATION OF NEARBY AND 

DISTANT VOICES 





Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket... No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, No Wires, 
Sea or Air, No Reels, 
While Walking, '~x. No Heavy Load, 
Riding or Flying No Bulk 





IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 

INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 

INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 

2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 

e SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

@ RECORDING CONTINUITY: Uninterrupted up to 90 min. 

(Model ““CC’’), and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each 

side of endless film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 

remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 

COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 

belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 

COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B” BAT- 

TERY: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LIFE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 

‘BY’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

e INDEXED RECORDINGS: Indexed groove-finder permits im- 

mediate playback of any part of recorded text without 

rewinding delay. 

IDENTIFY. FILE, MAIL first-class for 3¢; air-mail: for 6¢. 

e@ SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

@ TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker; ear- 
phones; groove-finder; speed, volume and tone controls; 
manual and remote foot-controls for ‘‘start-stop’’ and 
“‘back-spacing’”’. 


For complete information and prices write: Dept. P.C. 





MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 BROADWAY e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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For The BEST In 
Beaver Overcoat Fabric 
Specify WARRENTON 
AOR 10M =T-to\7-14 


Pa f 


s 
arrentoOn woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Worsted, Woolen and 
Synthetic Apparel 
Fabrics Division 

1407 Broadway, N.Y. 18 


TURNER HALSEY 
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edding (th) Agents 


NEW YORK 




















THE NEW *‘Half-Mile-Ray”’ 
WILL LIGHT YOUR WAY 


3-WAY PORTABLE 
SEARCHLITE 
FLOODLITE and 
FLASHING RED 
WARNING LITE 


r — 


That you can easily car- 
ry in your hand. The 
complete light for every 
emergency. Proved in 
service by hundreds of 
departments. 


Write to Dept. 32 


The PORTABLE 
LIGHT Co., Inc. 


216 WILLIAM ST. 








NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
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Auto accidents have killed 400 more people this 
year than last. 






Yet the nation’s streets and highways are the 
safest they have ever been. 














That apparent contradiction is explained by the 
National Safety Council with one word—travel. 

Increases in population and vehicle ownership 
have boomed travel so much that the mileage 
death rate—number of deaths per 100 million 
miles—is at the lowest point in history. 

The Council pointed out those facts in its month- 
ly traffic. accident summary, which showed a 
total of 27,420 traffic deaths in the first nine 
nonths of 1953. That is 1 per cent more than 
for the corresponding period of 1952. 

Traffic deaths in September totaled 3,300, the 
same as for September 1952. It was the fifth 
consecutive month in which the traffic death toll 
was held even with or lower than the toll for the 
corresponding month of 1952. 


Despite the 400 additional traffic deaths in 
1953, the Council said the death toll is fairly well 
stabilized in the face of the tremendous travel 
boom. To illustrate: 

Deaths are up 1 per cent over 1952, but travel 


= 


is up 7 per cent. 


i EE ee a 


Deaths are down 1 per cent from 1941, but 
travel is up 67 per cent. 

The mileage death rate is 6.5 so far this year 
and in 1941 it was 11.0. 

If the 1941 mileage death rate were applied to 
1953, the death toll would be 67,000 instead of the 
probable toll of about 38,500. 

The Council said the percentage increase in in- 
juries continues to run slightly higher than deaths. | 
Although injury figures are not as accurate and | 
up-to-date as death statistics, due to varying state 
laws and administrative practices, state reports 
indicate that non-fatal injuries are about 4 per fy 
cent higher than for the same period last year. I 

For September, 23 of 44 reporting states had 
increases in deaths, 18 had decreases and three re- 


ported no change. At the end of nine months, 25 
states had more deaths, 16 had fewer and three 


had no change. ‘ 
The 16 states with fewer deaths for nine months } 
were: H 
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CS RO IRE A nF - 5% 


IEE ocho 3. ccbintin thee toees aad OO Res, in bhi alee - 5% 
IIR es TEE Bt A Aa ee Sree Dee oe, - 5% 
SEE: 28S) 2 Seay ee ne Pe - 5% 
OS eee sks ee eee ot - 4% 
Oklahoma ee Fo ee meet eee oe - 4% 
eS 3 pe ere era ho ey - 3% 
NOR So See ee yo ee ee A - 38% 
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Report from 457 cities of more than 10,000 po- 
pulation reveal that cities can take credit for the 
favorable September showing. 

City deaths were down 13 per cent from Sep- 
tember of last year, and the decrease extended to 
all but one of the nine population groups. 

Of the 457 cities, 331 had perfect records in 
September. The three largest were Atlanta, Ga. 
(428,300); Omaha, Nebr. (251,100), and Long 
Beach, Calif. (250,800). 

For nine months, only 99 of the 457 cities still 
had perfect records, the three largest being Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. (71,900); Raleigh, N. C. (65,700), 
and Covington, Ky. (64,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
nine months, 15 had populations of more than 


200,000. They were: 

ION, 200 Bec, gt eee SAL eG 2 ok -50% 
CS ee eS ae Ree aoeame es Sete one -43 % 
OR ee ant rma pipe sie: 1808 a -40% 
SOR os a i a epee ne Rees SP -37 % 
SER oo Ree Tn ey -33 % 
ES pea i eae a peo -29% 
SS 6 Es TES REO aces» . -25% 
SS ee oe 2 an eae AER PBF Pee -20% 
a COT ne a Ree ae -16% 
NIRS TMNNAR 6.50 Sho ee ea a Ch a -12% 
RS | ee eee Ee pene -10% 
PE ORG. ar Per rh: - 6% 
UamemNeMeN CAGY. CHAINS Sos cecaccadesicnisuacinentebneks - 5% 
Chicago, IIl. CPE RRR Rte oa - 4% 
memo mremciscn, CeUt. 2. ek ccleies sss = 2% 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for nine months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population .... 
Los Angeles, Calif 2.9 
Detroit, Mich. 3.4 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.8 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.5 
St. Louis, Mo. 3.1 
Washington, D. C. 3.2 
‘ip ,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2.2 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2.4 
Dallas, Tex. 2.9 





Write For New 100 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 











FINEST QUALITY 
~ 4 FABRICS 


for 


WOOLENS 
SERGES 
WHIPCORDS 











Samples and particulars 


upon request. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE “$2? 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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350,000-500,000 Population 


Seattle, Wash. 13 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.8 
Memphis, Tenn. 2.9 
200,000-350,000 Population 

Syracuse, N. Y.’ 0.9 
Providence, R. I. 5 BS I 


Rochester, N. Y. 1.38 
100,000-200,000 Population 


Wilmington, Del. 0.6 
Youngstown, Ohio 0.7 
Baton Rouge, La. 0.8 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Raleigh, N. C. 0.0 
Lancaster, Pa. 0.0 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Palo Alto, Calif. 0.0 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 0.0 
Billings, Mont. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
Monroe, Mich. 0.0 
Walla Walla, Wash. 0.0 


Device Gives Students Benefit Of 
Behind-Wheel But Off-Road Training 


In an effort to give driver training to a maxi- 
mum number of students at a minimum cost, the 
Oak Park and River Forest (Illinois) High School 
has purchased a new device called the “Drivo- 
trainer.” With this equipment it is possible to 
provide simulated “‘behind-the-wheel” training in 
the classroom for 15 students at a time. 


The school feels that the Drivotrainer provides, 
at least in part, the long wanted answer to the 
problem of how to develop skilled driving judg- 
ment in youth, the lack of which is the underlying 
cause of many accidents. 


It is impossible to simulate on public highways 
all the driving conditions, especially accident- 
provoking emergency situations, that a driver 
might meet. 


The Drivotrainer was developed with the idea 
of enabling totally inexperienced youths, without 
risk to themselves or others, to be trained for 
everyday driving. It was designed to provide a 
method of drilling students to react automatically 
and correctly in meeting highway emergencies. 


The Drivotrainer consists of 15 small classroom 
“trainer cars” and a huge movie screen on which 
highway traffic situations are shown. The way 
each student reacts (drives) is automatically re- 
corded on a control unit at the rear of the class- 
room. 


Controls and instruments in the “cars” have 


been designed to match those of standard auto- 
mobiles. Under the hood is a complex nest of 
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- : ‘ 
electro-mechanical devices engineered to dupifieate 


realistically the operation of controls on real @ i) 


mobiles. 5, 

An electric motor hums as the car is startedj” 
and the farther the accelerator is depressed the’ 
louder it gets. The clutch pedal operates under 
true pressure, to the point where the driver can 
feel it “take hold.” If the clutch is released too 
quickly the engine “stalls” and must be started 
again. 

The speed indicated on the speedometer is keyed 
to the position of the accelerator, so the students 
can be schooled in correct speeds for shifting 
gears and for various road conditions. 

The scoring mechanism automatically records 
how each student uses the controls in more than 
30 different operations. Reaction time is also 
measured. A continuous feed scoring sheet auto- 
matically registers each student’s performance. 
This can be scanned by the instructor during the 
training and held as a permanent record. 

There are 22 movies which cover starting and 
stopping techniques, steering on curves and wind- 
ing roads; turning corners, following the car 
ahead, signalling, recognition and observance of 
traffic lights and road signs. 

Later films cover increasingly complex situa- 
tions. In one film, lasting 27 minutes, an extreme 
emergency situation must be met by the student. 

The films are intended to stress the develop- 
ment of proper attitudes as well as instruction in 
proper operation of controls. 

It is too early to determine the results of this 
type of training but it will be closely watched by 
all who are interested in driver training. 

(Equipment used by the high school was pur- 
chased from Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. The 
American Automobile Association and the New 
York University Center For Safety Education 
have developed similar equipment. ) 


Joe O. Mattson Is Named President 
Of The Automotive Safety Foundation 


Joe O. Mattson, of Long Beach, Calif., has been 
named President of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, according to announcement by General 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr., chairman of the Founda- 
tion’s Board of Trustees. 


Mr. Mattson succeeds Pyke Johnson, who has 
retired as operating head of the organization. 
General Campbell said that Mr. Johnson will con- 
tinue to serve the Foundation in a consulting ca- 
pacity. 

Formerly director of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles in California, Mr. Mattson was born & 
Los Angeles, and received his education in the 
Long Beach public schools and at Oregon State 
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He started his career with the motor 
e department as a driver license examiner 
asadena in 1934, later working his way to 
"ghe top of the organization as a civil service em- 
i ployee. 

In 1940 Mr. Mattson left the department to 





r 
a join the field staff of the Automobile Manufac- 
0 turers Association. He transferred to the Au- 
| tomotive Safety Foundation early in 1942, and 
was immediately loaned to the Highway Traffic 
ad Advisory Committee to the War Department, 
re working in the west during the war with the 7th, 
_ 8th and 9th Service Commands. 

Mr. Mattson has remained on the Pacific Coast 
ds since the war, first in the Foundation’s Laws 
an Division, and in recent years as assistant to the 
so president whom he now succeeds. 

0- Mr. Johnson, a native of Denver, Colorado, 
ec. succeeded Paul G. Hoffman as head of the Safety 
he Foundation in March, 1942. A former Denver 
newspaperman, Mr. Johnson moved to Washing- 
nd ton in 1918 to represent the Automobile Manu- 
d- caturers Association, of which he was made ex- 
ar ecutive vice president in 1939. 
of 


Widely known in trade association circles, Mr. 
Johnson has been a member of several U. S. dele- 
gations to International Road Congress in Europe, 
Central and South America. The French govern- 
ment awarded him the Legion of Honor in 1933. 
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8 : Informal Report On New Type 


Seal Beam Headlights Demonstration 


nis 

by Following a demonstration of the new type seal 
beam headlights in Richmond, Va., arranged by 

1Y- various automotive equipment manufacturers ex- 

‘he 


perimenting with the new type light, the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
at its recent general business session voted unan- 
imous approval of the light. 


ew 
ion 


Observing the demonstration as a representa- 
tive of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police was Richard R. Foster, director of public 


on safety, Richmond. His report, which will be sub- 
en mitted to the IACP Executive Committee, states: 
un- it “The principal difference between the old and 
ral il the new type is that the new, on the low beam, 
da- concentrates much more light along the right 

side of the road and to a much greater distance 
nas ahead of the car. It also is constructed so that 


very little light extends above the level of the 
driver’s eyes, tending to eliminate glare from up- 
ward diffusion of light in fog, rain or snow. 
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“There is also marked reduction of glare from 


tor the headlights of an approaching car equipped 
a | v@th the low beam seal headlights. 

br: “After observing the various road tests, I am 
ate 


of the opinion the new type light is far superior 
to the old.” 





SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 


Model 20 
Sirenlite 





Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night. 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 


® Powerful Flashing Beam © Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
® Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(Limited Time Only) 
BEST QUALITY 


REFLECTING WHITE WEB 
TRAFFIC BELTS 


$4.45 each 


F.0.B. BOSTON 


Double-cross Type 

Natural 2’’ White Webbing 
With 1’ Luminus Scotch-Lite 
Washable 

Nickel Plated Hardware 
Made in Sizes 32 - 38 - 44 
Adjustable 4 sizes either way 


Will not creep up when 
directing traffic 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN (O., INC. 


21 EDINBORO ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 


George McNally, a regional representative of 
the National Automobile Theft Bureau, told me 
a story recently that illustrates a type of failure 
in law enforcement that is inexcusable. 

A farmer in a mid-Western state reported to 
the sheriff of his county that he had discovered 
an abandoned automobile in an isolated spot on 
his farm. The sheriff drove out, looked it over, 
and arranged to have it towed to town. He tucked 
it away in a private garage, and as the days passed 
apparently forgot about it. 

A general pickup for the automobile had been 
issued because it was used as an escape car follow- 
ing a robbery in which a murder was committed. 
It was several weeks after the sheriff had re- 
covered the vehicle before he reported it. Mean- 
while peace officers had wasted many hours in 
many sections of the country hunting an automo- 
bile that already was in the hands of the law. 

This is only one of a number of cases in which 
a law enforcement officer has been dilatory in re- 
porting the finding of an abandoned car. Crim- 
inals making a getaway from the scene of a major 
crime may steal several cars along the way in 
order to delay or defeat pursuit. 

Each abandoned car should be reported to the 
National Automobile Theft Bureau as soon as it 
is recovered. It is important to report all aban- 
doned cars recovered. They may or may not be 
getaway cars, but usually they will prove to be 
stolen vehicles. 

The National Automobile Theft Bureau will 
mail tracing cards to police departments and 
sheriffs’ offices on request. These are postcards 
to be filled in with the needed information. Ac- 
cording to McNally, if an agency does not have a 
supply of cards, a letter or collect telegram to the 
Bureau is suggested. The information wanted is 
make and body type, year and model, motor num- 
ber, serial number, state license and city sticker 
numbers, if available. Pickups are quickly can- 
celled when a recovery is reported. 


While we are on the subject of auto theft, we 
are reminded that the International Association 
of Auto Theft Investigators, which was formed 
last spring in Oklahoma City, is planning its 1954 
convention the latter part of June or early in July, 
and the city may be Kansas City. 

Captain J. F. Daniel, Dallas, Tex., Police De- 
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partment, is president of the organization, amg, 
E. Moncrief, Oklahoma City Police Departriigatt, 
is secretary-treasurer. The association’s first Goh 
vention was attended by some 75 representativ 
of law enforcement agencies from many part§ 
of the nation. 

Objectives are to provide for exchange of tech- 
nical information and developments; cooperation 
in the prevention and suppression of automobile 
thefts and kindred crimes; and the encouragement 
of high professional standards of conduct among 
auto theft investigators. 

Membership in the association is $3.00 a year, 
and interested auto theft investigators are invited 
to write Capt. Daniel or Secy. Moncrief for infor- 
mation and application blanks. 


Assuming there will be no miscarriage of jus- 
tice, the semi-final chapter in the kidnaping and 
brutal murder of little Bobby Greenlease will have 
been written before this issue of The Police Chief 
reaches readers. The execution of Carl Austin 
Hall and Bonnie Brown Heady was scheduled to 
take place in the gas chamber at the Missouri 
State Penitentiary in Jefferson City, on Decem- 
ber 18. 

A few days before Thanksgiving, Hall wrote 
Robert C. Greenlease, father of the victim, asking 
forgiveness for the crime, and assuring Green- 
lease he did not know the whereabouts of the miss- 
ing ransom money, approximately $300,000. Col. 
Jeremiah O’Connell, St. Louis Chief of Police, was 
to question Hall in the penitentiary in continued 
efforts to solve the mystery of the missing half 
of the ransom money, all of which was paid to the 
kidnapers after the child was shot to death. Chief 
O’Connell aiuu the St. Louis Board of Police Com- 
missioners are continuing their investigation in 
an attempt to solve the mystery of the disappear- 
ance of the missing half of the $600,000 ransom. 

The Greenlease kidnap-murder case was one of 
the most sensational in the history of the nation, 
and gripped the interest of people not only 
throughout this country, but abroad. Some of 
the unusual features of the crime which kept the 
story on the front pages of newspapers were: 

1. The release of the 6-year-old boy to a strange 
woman by school authorities without verifying 
the woman’s statement that his mother was ill and 
wanted him home. 

2. The fact, later proved, that the child was 
murdered without reason shortly after he was 
kidnaped, and even before the demand was made 
for ransom. 

3. Telephoned demands for $600,000 ransom 
were met by R. C. Greenlease, wealthy motor car 
distributor and dealer, and the money was | 
twice at designated spots before it was finally 
picked up by the kidnapers. 
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4. Arrest of kidnapers by a St. Louis police 
lieutenant and a patrolman resulted from a tip 
ay a taxi driver who had driven Hall on a round 
bf St. Louis taverns—and the arrests were fol- 
lowed by a series of investigations of police han- 
dling of the case. 


5. What became of $300,000 of the ransom 
money? Hall maintained all of the $600,000 was 
in his apartment when he was arrested, except a 
few thousand he had spent or given away. Police 
say he lied, that the count at the police station was 
less than $300,000. Who got the missing money? 
The St. Louis police and the FBI are still hunt- 
ing it. 

6. Hall’s first story named an exconvict, Tom 
Marsh, as the killer of Bobby Greenlease. A gen- 
eral pickup was issued for Marsh, and his picture, 
description, etc., circulated throughout the coun- 
try. 

7. Bernard C. Brannon, Chief of Police, and 
Major Eugene Pond, head of the Detective Bu- 
reau, Kansas City, joined the interrogation of 
Hall on the morning of October 7 at the Newstead 
police station in St. Louis after they had been 
summoned there by Chief O’Connell. Others pre- 
sent were FBI agents, St. Louis Police Board 
President Long, Chief O’Connell, and Lieut. 
Shoulders. Col. Brannon and Major Pond con- 
fronted Hall with irrefutable facts and thereby 
assisted in eliciting an admission that Bobby was 
dead and buried in the yard of Mrs. Bonnie Brown 
Heady’s home in St. Joseph, Mo. 


8. Lieut. Louis Shoulders of the St. Louis Po- 
lice Department became a spectacular figure in 
the case when he resigned, claiming persecution 
during the investigation by the St. Louis Police 
Board and Col. O’Connell. 


9. Just before Thanksgiving Mrs. Heady also 
wrote Bobby’s father, from her death cell in the 
Missouri State Penitentiary, asking forgiveness 
and giving the excuse that she had consumed 
one to two fifths of whiskey a day and therefore 
was irresponsible. 

10. As this is written, the Greenlease kidnap- 
murder case is cleared, except for the question: 
Where is the missing $300,000 and who got it? 


NSC GETS FEDERAL CHARTER 


The National Safety Council has been granted 
a federal charter by the Congress of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill at the 
Summer White House in Denver August 13. 

Charter status means that the Congress of the 
Wnited States formally has recognized the import- 
ance of the accident problem and the work of the 
National Safety Council. 


The Council is one of a limited number of public 
service organizations to be chartered by Congress. 
Such a charter means much to the Council. It 
bestows the prestige of governmental blessing 
now enjoyed by such public service organizations 
as the American Red Cross, the Girl Scouts and 
the Boy Scouts. It stamps the Council’s four de- 
cades of work and its present stature and char- 
acter with a seal of approval. 

Directors, officers and trustees of the Council 
believe that the federal charter will increase ap- 
preciably the Council’s ability to mobilize public 
support for a more effective national safety pro- 
gram. The charter will not, on the other hand, 
change the structure, purposes and activities of 
the Council. Control will remain in the hands 
of the directors and trustees, operating under the 
constitution and by-laws. 

The Council remains a privately financed and 
operated organization. It is not now a part of 
the government nor will it receive governmental 
appropriations. No changes are made in mem- 
bership services and dues arrangements. 

“The new charter is a challenge to better work 
and greater effort,”’ said Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. “It offers 
wider opportunities. And with the help of all 
those who are now working so hard for safety, 
such an effort cannot fail.” 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Jan. 4—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 14—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Jan. 25—Two-week Course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement—Administration and Tech- 
niques, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

Jan. 28—Two-day Regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion course of the Traffic Institute, Los 
Angeles. 

Feb. 1—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Ang- 
eles. 

Feb. 1—Three-week course in Police Traffic Rec- 
ords—Procedures and Use of Data, the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 

Feb. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Feb. 11—Three-day Traffic Conference, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Feb. 15—Three-week Course in Police Traffic 

Training (Introduction to Police Traffic 
Supervision), Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton. 

1—Five-day course in Traffic Engineering 

—Field Study and Survey Methods, the 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 6—Two-day Regional Conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Course of the Traffic Institute, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 8—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 
the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 15—Five-day course in Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Traffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, the Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 22—Two-week course in Accident Ivestiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 29—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 29—One-week course in Chemical Tests for 

Intoxication, Northeastern University, 

Boston, Mass. 





Mar. 








Mar. 31—Three-day Traffic Safety Semif®r for 
Newspapermen, co-sponsored by Boston 
University and Northeastern Universitygy 
Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 5—Twelve-week Training Course, Southern 
Police Institute, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 





Boston Section Of Radio Engineers 
Hosts National Professional Group 


The Boston Section of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers was host to the National Professional 
Group on Vehicular Communications, IRE, at the 
fourth annual meeting of the organization held at 
the Hotel Somerset in Boston, November 12-13. 


According to Waldo A. Shipman, chairman of 
the national group, membership is composed of 
manufacturers and users of two-way radio gear, 
and papers are given by both at the annual meet- 
ings, thus providing opportunity for interchange 
of information on new equipment developments 
and operating methods. 

It was pointed out that two-way radio usage 
has experienced a phenomenal growth since 1947, 
and is now responsible for a major American in- 
dustry. Well over 600,000 transmitter receivers 
are installed in automobiles and trucks used by 
commercial industry, municipal agencies, public 
utilities and telephone companies, in addition to 
military applications. This unprecedented ac- 
ceptance of two-way radio as a tool for increasing 
operating efficiency has resulted in ‘“channel- 
crowding” in many areas, which causes mutual in- 
terference between users of the equipment. Ac- 
cordingly, most of the papers given at the meeting 
were devoted to tentative solutions to this prob- 
lem. 

A highlight of the meeting was an address by 
Commissioner Donald S. Leonard, Detroit Police 
Department. He discounted warnings of an im- 
minent all-time peak crime wave, saying that 
such a phenomena could occur only if law en- 
forcement agencies were to be handicapped by 
the absence of two-way radio communication. He 
cited the rapidly rising rate during the ’20’s as 
the worst in our history. This reached terrifying 
proportions in 1929, when Detroit received the 
first municipal broadcast license for its police de- 
partment. (The station call letters were, approp- 
riately enough, KOP.) A startling reduction in 
the Detroit crime wave resulted, and other cities 
followed the lead immediately. The crime wave 
was halted. Commissioner Leonard termed two- 
way radio “the greatest single weapon” of police. 

Beverly Dudley is chairman of the Boston Sec- 
tion, IRE, and R. W. Lewis is chairman of thy 
Boston Professional Group Chapter. Kendall 
headed the annual meeting committee. 
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dentifying “lhe Neurotic 
On - ia Hi Suspect 


Based on reported diagnosis, there are 6,400,000 

eases of psychosis and neurosis in the United 
States. It is further estimated that there is an 
equal number of cases of which there is no record. 
A conservative figure is that one out of every 
20 persons will at some time be a patient in a 
mental hospital. The law of probability indicates 
that a sizable proportion of persons processing 
through police channels and subjects of lie de- 
tection will fall into the psychotic or neurotic 
classification. It is thus essential that law en- 
forcement examiners have some basis for identi- 
fying such individuals, since they not only are 
unreliable subjects for interrogation, but can be 
personally harmed by processing them through 
regular interrogation procedures. 

Psychoses and neuroses need no longer be con- 
sidered a mysterious, fearful deviation from the 
normal—with the person possessed of demons, 
and the only treatment that of isolation. A neu- 
rosis or psychosis is not as easily identifiable as a 
physical deviation, nor is its treatment and cure 
a rapid one. However, modern psychiatric and 
clinical psychological techniques have been de- 
veloped to deal with the neurotic and psychotic 


case on a scientific and human basis. The purpose ° 


of this paper is to discuss the general types of 
psychotic and neurotic behavior, for the guidance 
of the police officer and lie detection examiner, 
so that proper referral may be made of such 
cases. 
The Psychotic Personality 
The person who is generally termed “psychotic” 
is the individual who has lost contact with reality. 
He sees everything in a way which is unique to 
him; he operates in his own world, which revolves 
completely about him, with no concern for the 
actual world in which he physically lives. He 
accepts no one’s judgment or opinion, but his 
own. Time and place have no meaning for him. 
Because of this non-contact with reality, the 
psychotic is difficult to deal with in the usual in- 
terrogation situation. He is easily distracted, ir- 
ritable, and unable to cooperate in questioning— 
attempting to obtain factual answers from such 
a person is useless. Those answers which he 
does give are seldom reality-oriented, but rather 
the creation of his distorted perception and in- 
terpretation. The testimony of a diagnosed psy- 
chotic cannot be relied upon, and is not legally 
issable as evidence; and thus it is important 
to identify the suspected psychotic, and prevent 
use of his testimony. All suspected psychotics, 
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such as described below, should be referred for 
psychiatric examination; and if diagnosed psy- 
chotic, hospitalized or institutionalized, and not 
processed through the usual law enforcement 
channels. 

1. ORGANIC PSYCHOSIS 

One type of psychosis results from physiolo- 
gical changes, and is termed the “organic psy- 
choses.”” Common organic psychoses include: al- 
coholic, drug, toxic, syphilitic, senile, traumatic, 
endocrine, epileptic. Of these, the alcoholic, drug, 
senile and syphilitic are the organic psychoses 
which law enforcement agencies will most fre- 
quently encounter. If an organic psychosis is 
suspected, the person should be immediately re- 
ferred to a physician for physical examination 
(the organic psychoses, unlike the other psychoses, 
ean be initially diagnosed by a physical examina- 
tion and special physical tests, this examination 
later followed by a full psychiatric examination). 
The alcoholic, drug and senile psychoses are brief- 
ly identified as follows: 

Alcoholic Psychoses. Delerium tremens, chronic 
alcoholic, and Korsakows are the three most com- 
mon forms of alcoholic organic psychoses. The 
chronic alcoholic most often comes into contact 
with the law. He is the habitual drinker—identi- 
fied by mental dullness, irresponsibility, shiftless- 
ness, and run-down physical condition. He is dif- 
ficult to question, even when sober, because of 
the mental deterioration caused by the constant 
alcohol content; and will show lack of attention 
and inability to separate reality from irreality. 

The person with delerium tremens (D. T.) is 
in an acute phase of alcoholism. He has halluci- 
nations which are frightening to him (i. e. Mil- 
land’s mouse, etc. in the Lost Weekend), to which 
he reacts very violently; and which make him 
very dangerous to himself and others. The person 
with delerium tremens needs immediate referral 
for medical attention, since a high percentage of 
such attacks are fatal (i. e., M. Lautrec’s death in 
Moulin Rouge). 

The Korsakow psychosis is similar to the chron- 
ic alcoholic, but the person with this syndrome 
also exibits a psychomotor dysfunction, e. g., a 
typical gait, fallings, etc. 

Senile Psychoses. This is the old age psychosis. 
Due to physiological changes in the brain, the 
person loses his mental ability. He becomes 
childlike in his habits. He is difficult to get along 
with, quarrelsome, hoards strange objects, is 
selfish, and personally unclean. These character- 
istics often bring him into conflict with his neigh- 














bors, who will complain to the police about his 
habits. Children often annoy him, and he shows 
aggressive behavior toward them. In .question- 
ing the senile, he will be unable to tell what he 
has been doing for the past 24 hours (e. g., what 
he had to eat for breakfast); but he will vividly 
describe events in his youth. Like the other types 
of organic psychoses, the suspected senile should 
be referred for psychiatric examination, and not 
processed through regular criminal channels. 
They are difficult subjects to test on the lie de- 
tection machine because of hardened arteries. 


Drug Psychoses. These are the psychoses caused 
by the long-term and excessive use of drugs, such 
as marijuana, heroin, morphine, opium, codine, 
barbiturates, bromides, etc. The new or occasion- 
al user is usually not a drug psychotic; and can 
generally be handled by regular police methods, 
though he will be irritable and quarrelsome. A 
recommended procedure for all drug users is their 
initial referral for medical examination to de- 
termine if they are approaching the drug psy- 
chosis. The drug psychotic, termed an addict, 
is suspicious and has ideas of persecution. His 
memory is poor, and he lacks sense of responsi- 
bility and social-ethical values. The addict, when 
deprived of drugs, will go to any length to secure 
them—lying, theft, even murder. He is very 
prone to giving false and unreliable testimony if 
he believes this will secure drugs for him. If the 
drug is suddenly withdrawn from the addict, se- 
vere after-effects may result; and thus suspected 
drug psychotics should be immediately referred 
for medical examination. 

Epilepsies. This is a disorder characterized by 
motor convulsions and disturbances of conscious- 
ness, commonly described as “fits,” which occur 
at various intervals. In severe forms, the epilep- 
tic loses consciousness and suffers severe muscu- 
lar contractions; respiration is arrested, the per- 
son foams at the mouth, and usually bites his 
tongue. At such seizures, the epileptic may be 
injured by falling as he loses consciousness, and 
may swallow his tongue. The epileptic comes 
into contact with the law enforcement agency 
for two reasons: (1) during a seizure the police 
may be called for medical assistance and the 
usual first aid methods should be followed, and 
the person referred for medical attention; (2) the 
epileptic often develops a personality which is 
combative, irritable and difficult to handle, and 
thus may break the law. There is no reason that 
in his normal stages the epileptic should not be 
subject to routine questioning; but due to his 
hypersensitivity, he may be quite aggressive, com- 
bative and assultive. If the epilepsy is suspended, 
he should be referred for medical examination, 
as in the other organic psychotic conditions. 


Syphilitic Psychoses. Organic psychoses due to 
syphilitic infection of the brain, the most common 
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known as paresis. This disorder is characterized 
by delusions of grandeur or other delusional ideas 
and a_ general mental deterioration. The firsg, 
symptoms are usually small but noticeable changes 
in habit patterns—the quiet man who begins to 
wear “flashy” clothes and talk in a braggadocio 
manner. If allowed to progress without medical 
care, the paretic will become more and more de- 
lusory, finally losing contact with reality. There 
is a typical paretic gait, similar to Korsakow 
psychoses, and falling, speech disturbance and 
muscular tremors. Without treatment, paresis 
terminates in death. If there is an early diag- 
nosis and treatment, the disease may be arrested 
but there is no way of restoring the damaged 
brain tissue and the patient must continue to be 
hospitalized. Because early diagnosis and med- 
ical treatment are necessary to arrest the progress 
of this disease, and only scientific laboratory tests 
can determine this disease, the person showing 
symptons of paresis should be referred for im- 
mediate medical diagnosis. 

2. FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES 

The organic psychoses, discussed above, are 
physiological in nature. In addition, there are 
the “functional psychoses,” for which no direct 
physical cause is shown. In the functional group 
are found the greatest number of psychotics. Three 
functional psychoses—schizophrenia, manic- 
depressive, and paranoia—are briefly described 
below: 

Schizophrenia. The schizophrenia is the largest 
and most variable of the entire psychotic syn- 
dromes, and is basically characterized by a dull- 
ness of emotions. The emotions which the schizo- 
phrenic displays do not seem real, and he expesses 
ideas which are illogical, irrational, bizarre, and 
poorly organized. His behavior is primitive, his 
expressions will often be erratic, and he will at 
times be combative (even to the point of going 
beserk). 

More schizophrenics will find their way into 
police courts than any other psychotics. Because 
there are so many forms of schizophrenia and the 
psychosis is so common, it is best to call a psy- 
chiatrist whenever the person being questioned 
shows continued inappropriate behavior such as 
silliness, indifference or lack of interest, thinking 
disturbances, lack of attention, incomprehensive 
speech, aimless mannerisms, or ridiculous ideas 
of self-reference. The schizophrenic will answer 
questions, but analysis of his answers shows them 
to be meaningless. In one form, catatonic schizo- 
phrenic, the person appears stuporous and no 
amount of questioning will elicit a response; he is 
completely withdrawn from the outer world. The 
answers of the schizophrenic will not show up 
as “lies” on the lie detector, as the person believ& 
what he is saying, despite the irrational character 
or silliness of the response. 
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Manic-Depressive. The double term, manic- 
depressive, is used to describe the swing of the 
yendulum—from states of extreme elation and 
activity, to extreme depression and lack of re- 
sponsiveness. It is not necessary that a person 
go through both phases to fall into this classifica- 
tion. Those who go through both phases are 
termed, circular manic-depressives. 

In the manic-phase, the whole organism oper- 
ates at an accelerated speed. Speech is very fast 
and often unconnected. Ideas flow with little di- 
rection. Actions are rapid. The manic is eu- 
phoric, without really being happy. It seems that 
he is wound up and must run until he has run 
down. It is almost impossible to question a per- 
son in the manic phase, as he responds to any 
stimulus, is highly distractable, his ideas of speech 
flow so rapidly that they become almost incom- 
prehensible. When a suspect’s behavior is seen 
to be typical of the manic, a physician should be 
called, as the person can become so hyperactive 
as to endanger himself and others without con- 
scious realization of his acts. 

In the depressive phase, there is a general re- 
tardation of the whole organism—the depressive 
has withdrawn from the world into himself. His 
physiological responses are slowed, and, in ex- 
treme phases, he shows no response to outside 
stimuli (loud noises, bright lights, even food). 
His mood is melancholic and he is convinced and 
may state, repeatedly, “I am no good,” and will 
want to punish himself. He must be protected 
against suicidal tendencies. The depressive is 
most difficult to question; and if he gives answers, 
he usually refers to his own worthlessness regard- 
less of the nature of the question. He has with- 
drawn from the world, and questions concerning 
current happenings elicit no answers. The true 
depressive, versus the malingerer, may be iden- 
tified in terms of his physiological levels—blood 
pressure, pulse rate, respirations, etc. An ex- 
perimental area deserving study is the determi- 
nation of whether an extreme depressive can be 
questioned through his  visceral-muscular_ re- 
sponses (as measured by the deception apparatus), 
even though language communication is not pos- 
sible. In view of the lack of communication, sus- 
pects with depressive characteristics should be 
referred to the medical department, not processed 
through the regular police procedures. 


Paranoia. This is a rare psychosis, but one 
which has become popularized through the movie, 
radio and television media. Actually, very few 
paranoiacs will be encountered in police investiga- 
tions. The paranoiac, in true form, has a well 


} developed, systematized, delusional system, which 


has no contact with reality but which is relatively 
i@Mlated from the rest of his personality. Usually 
the delusion is of the nature that he is being per- 
secuted or taken advantage of by some person, 


force or group. The paranoiac can be extremely 
dangerous if he decides to eliminate the source of 
his persecution, as he is very cunning and intelli- 
gent in his behavior. In view of the fact that the 
paranoiac’s actual personality is relatively un- 
affected by his delusory ideas and since he is logi- 
cal and consistent in his thoughts and actions, he 
rarely encounters the law. Should he encounter 
it in terms of his delusion, he is a difficult sus- 
pect with whom to deal. Lie detection is most 
promising for obtaining indirect evidence on the 
paranoiac, since he is aware of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong and thus will give truth- 
ful visceral-muscular responses, though contra- 
dicting verbal testimony, but the chances are de- 
cidedly against an investigator ever having a pa- 
ranoiac subject. 
The Psychoneurotic Personality 

While the whole personality of the psychotic is 
affected by his mental abnormality and he has 
lost contact with reality, the psychoneurotic’s per- 
sonality is only partially affected and he is reality- 
oriented in time and space. He is striving to 
maintain his hold on reality. Only in certain 
mental realms does the psychoneurotic show a 
lack of adjustment. Every person has some de- 
viant forms of mental behavior; but it is only 
when the deviation makes it difficult for the in- 
dividual to adjust personally or socially, that he 
is termed a “‘neurotic.” In police work, the psy- 
choneurotic is the ‘‘peculiar” individual, and many 
suspects and criminals fall into this category. 

If the suspect shows the characteristics of a 
psychoneurotic personality, his interrogation must 
be carried out with certain precautions. In the case 
of suspected psychoneurotics the most desirable 
action is to question the suspect with the assist- 
ance of a psychiatrist or psychologist, but this 
procedure is often not practicable due to the small 
number of such trained personnel available and 
the large proportion of psychoneurotics who come 
into police contact. If the law enforcement offi- 
cer or deception examiner carry out the interroga- 
tion on their own, they should observe these cau- 
tions: 

(1) Even the mild psychoneurotic must have 
the interrogation procedures tailored to his mal- 
adjustment; and in such cases, his testimony will 
usually be reliable. It is most important that the 
examiner exercise caution in his handling of such 
a suspect, since the interrogation may do unob- 
servable damage to the suspect’s finely-balanced 
personality. 

(2) If the interrogation centers about the psy- 
choneurotic’s area of maladjustment, he will pro- 
bably exhibit behavior which will invalidate the 
procedure and also be injurious to the suspect’s 
personal adjustment. When the examiner sees 
such a situation occurring, the interrogation 
should be halted. 
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(3) The reliability of the suspect’s answers will 
depend on the severity of his neurosis. The severe 
psychoneurotic is immature, inadequate and bi- 
ased by his lack of personality development. Such 
an overly apprehensive, fearful person is not to 
be relied upon in the interrogation situation. Such 
cases cannot be handled with any validity by regu- 
lar police or lie detection procedures, and require 
psychiatric referral. 

(4) A service which the law enforcement offi- 
cer can render to society is to refer the psycho- 
neurotic for psychiatric treatment, to which the 
average psychoneurotic will respond. Lacking 
such psychiatric assistance, the psychoneurotic 
may progress into a more severe form of mental 
disorder. 

Most of the psychoneurotics will not come into 
contact with the law because of their psycho- 
neurotic state (exceptions include the psychoneu- 
rotic whose actions are anti-social, such as the 
psychopathic personality and the delinquent). Po- 
lice and lie detection examiners will, however, 
find a number of suspects who are psychoneu- 
rotics, and thus their interrogation on the crime 
must take into consideration the suspect’s lack of 
adjustment. 

The more important types of psychoneurosis 
include: 


Neurasthenia. The neurasthenic is the person 
who is constantly tired. He shows extreme men- 
tal and physical fatigue which probably has no 
physical or physiological basis. He lacks spon- 
taneity. The neurasthenic suspect will continual- 
ly complain of his fatigue, and will resist ques- 
tioning on that basis. A preliminary examination 
by a physician on the fatigue should be made; and 
if it is neurasthenic in origin, questioning can be 
carried out, modifying the interrogation in terms 
of the subject’s mental condition. 

Anxiety States. The person in an anxiety state 
has abnormal fears, ranging all the way from 
vague apprehensions to extreme abnormal fears, 
such as fear of insanity or death. The person is 
apprehensive at all times and under all conditions, 
and no amount of logical appeal can quiet the an- 
xiety. The anxiety suspect can be questioned; 
but if the interrogation enters the specific realm 
of his fear, his testimony is emotionally colored 
and unreliable. 

Psychasthenia. Psychasthenia is a type of com- 
pulsive behavior, and is often called the obsessive- 
compulsive neurosis. Three types of psychas- 
thenia are common: 

(1) Phobia, which is an irrational and intense 
fear of certain persons, animals, objects or ideas 
e. g., claustrophobia (fear of confinement), acro- 
phobia (fear of high places), ete. 

(2) Obsession, which is an irrational, re-oc- 
curring idea—e. g., doors opening which are closed 
or locked, people following the person, etc. 
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(3) Compulsion, which involves carrying out 
an irrational act, because of some force to do the 
act—e. g., continual hand washing, kleptomag, 
nia, etc. 

In all three of these psychasthenias, the individ- 
ual recognizes the irrationality of his action, but 
is helpless to refrain from it. The compulsive 
nature of these behaviors may interrupt inter- 
rogation, but will not invalidate it. 

Hysteria. This is a state of sensory-motor dys- 
function, which does not have a _ physiological 
basis—e. g., glove anesthesia, in which the person’s 
hand is numb, lacks feeling, and cannot be used. 
Hysteria may be expressed by various types of 
body dysfunction, such as blindness, deafness, in- 
ability to walk, etc. The hysteric state is usually 
brought on by some. traumatic incident. The sus- 
pect indicating such a state should be immediately 
referred to a physician for examination. If the 
suspect is diagnosed as an hysteric, he should be 
questioned only on permission of the physician. 

The lie detection technique is useful in assisting 
in the diagnosis of the four types of psychoneu- 
rosis described above. It may be used, for exampie, 
to block out the areas of conflict, and to delineate 
the areas of lack of adjustment. Since neuroses 
are caused by a lack of development in some area 
of the personality, proper techniques in lie de- 
tection interrogation can give the key to the 
area which is under-developed. Such investiga- 
tions as these should be carried out by the decep- 
tion examiner in conjunction with a psychiatrist 
or psychologist. 

Lie detection may be used also to differentiate 
the hysteric from the malingerer. In the armed 
forces, for example, lie detection is used to de- 
termine if there is a willful attempt to escape 
duty, or a neurotic expression which takes the 
form of some physical ailment. The hysteric 
really experiences the pain of which he complains, 
even though there is no physiological basis for it. 
The malingerer merely complains for the purpose 
of avoiding duty. 

Multiple Personality. This type of psychoneu- 
rosis is worthy of mention only because it has be- 
come popularized. There are few actual cases of 
multiple personality on record. Any person claim- 
ing to alternate from one personality to another, 
with no recollection of the other while in one state, 
should be submitted to lie detection procedures. 
If it were a true case of multiple personality, he 
would be unaware that he had a second per- 
sonality, and this unawareness would express it- 
self in his visceral-muscular response. The Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr. Hyde type does not exist in everyday 
life. 

Psychopathic Personality. This term refers to 
the individual who is not predominantly psycho§ 
or psychoneurotic, but whose behavior takes some 
form of anti-social expression. The psychopath 
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is impulsive, irresponsible, lacks emotional control, 
has no conscience, and cannot adjust satisfactorily 
@ the educational, marital, occupational or other 
social institutions. His character is infantile, and 
he gives in to his impulses. Because of this nega- 
tive social behavior, he is prone to come into con- 
flicts with social authority—e. g., theft, “con” 
practices, etc. For this reason, the police will 
have frequent contact with this type of deviant, 
for he will not accept the process of socialization. 


The psychopathic is the most difficult of all sus- 
pects or criminals to interrogate with reliable re- 
sults. He has a glib tongue, but cannot refrain 
from lying, even about the most innocent of his 
actions. He is unable to tell the truth about any- 
thing, and there is no right or wrong as far as he 
is concerned. He accepts no blame or responsi- 
bility, and has no conscience. Unfortunately, he 
is usually intelligent, alert, well-informed, and 
talks fluently. All of this makes it most difficult 
to deal with him in the routine police situation. 
As the law now stands, there is little that can be 
done to protect society from the psychopathic per- 
sonality, unless he commits a crime which is pun- 
ishable by law and which is capable of prosecution, 
withstanding his own testimony. The law pro- 
vides no compulsory commitment to a mental in- 
stitution for the proven psychopathic personality. 


The psychopath is a difficult subject, even with 
lie detection techniques. His statements, all be- 


ing lies, do not give a typical lie pattern on the — 


lie detection tests. It is thus very essential that 
the deception examiner prepare his questions very 
carefully and specifically for such cases. Lie de- 
tection is, however, a most promising method for 
dealing with the psychopath. 


Another type of personality deviant, with which 
law enforcement agencies come into frequent con- 
tact, is the delinquent, who exhibits some of the 
same behavior characteristics as the psychopath 
(notably, antisocial behavior), but is not a true 
psychotic or psychoneurotic. The delinquent can 
be handled by routine police and lie detection pro- 
cedures, but should definitely be confined in the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile division. 





This paper has presented an abbreviated state- 
ment on the problem of neurosis and psychosis, 
as related to law enforcement and lie detection 
agencies. On the strength of this statement, no 
examiner should attempt to diagnose or deal with 
a suspected psychotic or neurotic. The purpose of 
this paper was to provide general descriptions of 
common neuroses and psychoses, so that if char- 
acteristics such as described are noted in routine 
@vestigations the suspect would be immediately 
referred to a physician for medical examination 
or to a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist. 








In general, the results of interrogation of the 
psychotic suspect or criminal cannot be relied 
upon. In cooperation with a psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist, the deception examiner may produce 
some results, and also through the deception tech- 
nique may assist the psychiatrist in the diagnosis 
and progress of these cases. The psychoneurotic, 
depending upon the severity of his neurosis and 
whether the area of questioning overlaps his neu- 
rotic area, may be a reliable subject for inter- 
rogation. Such interrogation should proceed only 
after permission by the medical examiner, and the 
interrogation procedure should be modified to fit 
the suspect’s maladjustment. 


If there is any question that the suspect may 
be a psychotic or neurotic, he should be immedi- 
ately referred to the medical examiner. 





AWARD NOMINATIONS 
OPEN 














For their effective promotion of 
traffic safety during 1953, out- 
standing individuals and organ- 
izations will receive the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety’s an- 
nual Citation trophy. Awards will be 
made to civic-service clubs, profes- 
sional and trade associations, and 
business and commercial firms, as 
well as to individuals not profes- 
sionally engaged in accident pre- 
vention. 

Nominations close February 1, 
1954. For full information and entry 
blanks, write the National Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

































POSITIONS OPEN 
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Director of Public Safety. To head newly in- 
tegrated public safety department in the city 
of Oak Park, Michigan. 


One of the fastest growing cities in the Detroit 
metropolitan area, Oak Park has a present popu- 
lation of 18,000, with an anticipated population 
of 45,000 by 1965. The fire and police force now 
totals 28 men, with authorized strength by July 
1, 1954 of 37 and by January 1, 1955, 42. Salary 
will be fixed according to ability; expected start- 
ing compensation is $6,500 to $8,000. 


Deadline for filing applications is January 20, 
1954, and they should be directed to Harold K. 
Schone, City Manager, City of Oak Park, Oak 
Park 37, Michigan. 


Inter-Industry Highway Safety 


Committee Re-Elects Its Officers 

The Inter-Industry Highway Safety Commit- 
tee, at its recent annual meeting in Detroit, re- 
elected W. F. Hufstader as chairman. Mr. Huf- 
stader, vice president, General Motors, has been 
a member of the Committee since 1948, and has 
long been identified with highway and safety ac- 
tivities. 

K. B. Elliott, executive vice president, The 
Studebaker Corporation, was _ re-elected vice- 
Chairman of the Committee. Mr. Elliott has 
served on the Committee since 1947. 


The Committee is sponsored by the automobile 
and tire manufacturers and the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association. Its program for 
“Better Highways—Better Drivers” is carried out 
through state and local automotive and allied in- 
dustry dealer groups. The six-point program 
places emphasis on activities relating to the young 
driver, the adult driver, the pedestrian, the vehi- 
cle, highways, and parking. During the past 
year the Committee has actively encouraged the 
nation’s youth to participate in state and local 
safety programs. 


, 


In accepting the chairmanship for the second 
year, Mr. Hufstader said, “The Committee will 
continue its program to help our young people 
assume their responsibilities as future drivers 
through encouraging increased driver education 
in the high schools and state and local teen-age. 
traffic safety conferences. Continued efforts will 
also be made to bring highway, parking and traf- 
fic safety needs to the attention of the public.” 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 












Police Chief of Midwest city, 25,000 population, 


desires position in larger city. Thirteen years of 
police experience. In present position last three 
years. FBI National Academy Graduate. Mid- 
west or western states preferred. 

Address communications to IACP Headquar- 
ters, 1424 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Retired Army Colonel of Military Police Corps 
desires position with law enforcement agency in 
city of 20-to 30,000 population. Served with MP 
for 12 years as Executive Officer and Supply 
Officer, and Provost Marshal both in America 
and in Germany. Last assignment was as Com- 
manding Officer of the Army Retraining Center 
in Germany. 

Any member knowing of a vacancy in a police 
department where above qualifications would be 
considered is requested to write direct to: Charles 
Hutchings, Jr., Colonel USA Retired, 219 E. 
Maplewood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 





New York City Tests Durability Of 
Block Long Rubber-Asphalt Pavement 


New York City has stretched rubber pavement 
along a one-block area to test its durability and 
noiselessness. 

There, according to the American Public Works 
Association, a one-block test area has been paved 
with rubber to determine whether it will add life 
and performance to the standard asphalt-mix 
roads subjected to the heavy pounding trucks. 
In addition, the rubber-asphalt mix covers granite 
paving blocks and it is felt that some added re- 
duction in noise might result from the rubber 
additive. 

Powdered rubber was mixed with regular as- 
phalt paving in the proportion of about four- 
tenths of 1 per cent by weight. The addition of 
rubber was estimated to add $700 to the $2,000 
cost of paving the area. Municipal workmen pro- 
ceeded as usual in laying the rubber road and 
did not notice any difference in sight or smell of 
the job from their standard paving work. 

The results of the experiment are expected to 
be evident in about five years. Similar long- 
range experiments have been conducted through- 
out the country since the war by highway engi- 
neers who believe that powdered rubber mixey 
with asphalt may prove the solution to safer, 
more durable highways. 
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NONSENSE SHOULD CEASE 


ditor’s Note: The following editorial in the 
wobile Ala., Press Register was directed to our 
attention by the publisher of that newspaper, Mr. 
R. B. Chandler. To most law enforcement exe- 
cutives and, fortunately, most public officials, the 
procedure for rating a police chief as discussed 
here is not only unbelievable but ridiculous. That 
such a procedure was employed is readable news; 
that the editor of the local paper so aptly informed 
the good citizens of Mobile of such fantastic rea- 
soning by a member of the city commission is en- 
couraging evidence that police departments are 
not alone in their struggle for freedom from polit- 
ical whimsy.) 


City Commissioner Langan is still plagued by 
the “popularity contest” theory of appraising a 
chief of police for Mobile. 

That theory is so fantastic that his colleagues, 
Mayor Luscher and Commissioner Hackmeyer, 
should put a foot down against it before Mr. Lan- 
gan goes any further with his administrative 
nonsense on this subject. 

Latest Langan pronouncement, delivered before 
a civic club audience, held that Police Chief Dud- 
ley E. McFayden failed to get a satisfactory ma- 
jority of the vote in the “election” the commis- 
sioner conducted among selected members of the 
police department last week to find out whether 
they wanted McFayden fired. 


Mr. Langan analyzed the outcome of the ‘“‘elec- - 


tion” as showing that 60 per cent of the voting 
police personnel supported the police chief. That 
is, 40 per cent voted in favor of firing the chief 
and 60 per cent voted in favor of keeping him on 
in the job. 

Thus Chief McFayden pulled up short of the 
majority Mr. Langan insisted he should have as 
a vote of confidence. 

According to the Langan “popularity contest” 
formula, a police chief or top business executive 
should have the support of “at least 75 per cent 
of the members or employes” to occupy his job. 

Under the Langan formula, Mr. McFayden 
wound up with a 15 per cent deficit in the rigged 
“election,” in which the door was barred against 
the participation of 31 per cent of the police de- 
partment personnel. 

So, declared Commissioner Langan, the chief 
“does not have sufficient support (in his depart- 
ment) to be doing the job he should.” 

But the commissioner proposes to be magnani- 
mous about it. He announced his willingness to 
give Chief McFayden a chance to try to build up 
more support for himself among subordinates in 
‘© police department. 

This appears to indicate that Commissioner 
Langan would leave the chief in his job on a sort 


of trial basis to see if he can curry favor with a 
large portion of malcontents in the police depart- 
ment. 

Whatever his intention, the commissioner in 
effect has laid down a rule that the chief must 
measure up to the demands of his subordinates 
instead of saying that the chief should call the 
signals. 

This, if practiced, would inevitably reduce a 
chief of police to the status of something much 
less than chief. A chief would be chief in name 
only. His subordinates would be the big wheel 
in the department. 

A police department operated in that manner 
would be a police department operated in the re- 
verse of sound policy. It would amount to a 
guarantee of glaring and alarming inefficiency 
in a department where efficiency is vital to the 
protection and safety of the people. 

Do Mayor Luscher and Commissioner Hack- 
meyer have the slightest idea that the city of Mo- 
bile can either retain or obtain a chief of police 
under the conditions specified by Commissioner 
Langan, wherein the chief’s No. 1 daily “quali- 
fication” would be whether he satisfied whatever 
whim happened to strike his subordinates? 

A more ridiculous state of affairs in police ad- 
ministration is difficult to imagine. Commis- 
sioner Langan has been dealing with the police de- 
partment as though it were an unimportant play- 
thing rather than an essential arm of the munici- 
pal public service in Mobile. We are astounded 
and so should be everybody in Mobile.... 

Mayor Luscher and Commissioner Hackmeyer 
should act at once to strike down any further 
attempt by Commissioner Langan to adjudge the 
qualifications of police chief by the departmental 
“popularity contest” formula. Nobody can do the 
best possible job as chief if subjected to that sort 
of humiliation and embarrassment. 

It is up to Mr. Luscher and Mr. Hackmeyer to 
put a stop to that sort of thing. Moreover, the 
City Commission should declare point-blank that 
unless the malcontents and troublemakers among 
subordinates in the police department are pre- 
pared to mend their ways, they will be expected 
to turn in their resignations and clear the way for 
personnel who will devote their full time to public 
service. 


Two Cities Seek New Methods Of 
Collecting Traffic Court Fines 


Two proposals to aid cities in collection of traf- 
fic court fines have received the attention of 
magistrates and police, according to the American 
Municipal Association. 

In Baltimore, Md., the Legislative Council will 
be asked to consider allowing traffic violators to 
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pay fines on the installment plan. And in Houston, 
Tex., the city will soon begin sending bills to per- 
sons who have not settled their parking fines. 

The Baltimore proposal takes notice of the fact 
that traffic court magistrates who may carry 200 
to 300 cases a day cannot investigate each person’s 
ability to pay. The plan would give a magistrate 
the power to let defendants pay a little at a time, 
rather than to serve a jail sentence when they 
lack funds. 

The Houston system is designed to keep motor- 
ists from collecting parking tickets by the fistful 
before settling with the courts. After sending 
a bill to a parking violator, the city will wait a 
week. If no payment is made by then, a warrant 
for arrest will be issued. 

Houston has been a pioneer in the use of tabu- 
lating machines to keep traffic records, and the 
city will call its equipment into service in carrying 
out the new system. The machines will match 
license plate numbers on parking tickets with car 
owners as listed in the county registry. Then the 
violations of a cer owner and the amount of fine 
he owes will be punched on cards, ready for 
monthly mailing. 


Free Transit Rides Offered Shoppers 
In Austin To Clear Congested Streets 

Local merchants and the Austin, Tex., transit 
company are cooperating to eliminate the short- 
age of on-and-off-street parking facilities in their 
downtown area. 

The American Public Works Association re- 
ports that over 80 Austin merchants are partici- 
pating in a plan which is designed to stimulate 
the use of public transportation and thereby de- 
crease the number of private automobiles coming 
into the main busines area. 
_ The plan operates like this: Any person board- 

ing any city bus after 9:00 a. m. Monday through 
Saturday, pays his regular fare and asks the 
driver for a transfer. When the shopper makes 
a purchase of $1.00 or more in a store partici- 
pating in the plan, he receives a bus token and also 
gets his transfer stamped with the same name of 
the establishment and the words ‘‘Free Transpor- 
tation.” The stamped transfer entitles the holder 
to one free ride on any bus in any direction up to 
3:00 p. m. on the day the transfer is issued and 
the token refund is good anytime. 

In order to publicize the plan and to encourage 
more people to use public transportation, the 
merchants promoted it in their advertising. In 
addition, the transit company painted one of its 
most modern buses a distinctive combination of 
colors and rotated its route throughout the city. 
The bus carried a special sign urging the use of 
the shopper’s bus service and the names of co- 
operating merchants were painted on the side 
of the bus. 
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LOS ANGELES AWARD CEREMONY 

IACP Traffic Award presentation ceremonies 
were recently held in Los Angeles—the city pla@ 
ing first in the 1,000,000 and over population class. 





Shown above at the awards luncheon at the 
Biltmore Hotel are, |. to r., Mayor Norris Poulson, 
Charles W. Dullea, member of the California Adult 
Authority and past president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, who represented 
the Association; Chief W. H. Parker; Earle F. 
Campbell, director of field organizations, National 
Safety Council, and L. W. Van Aken, president of 
the Greater Los Angeles chapter of the National 
Safety Council. 


Backseat Driving Techniques Speed 
Trattic Flow In Oklahoma City 


What this country needs is more backseat driv- 
ers—who know what they’re talking about. 

This was proved recently by the Oklahoma City 
Police Department which did the rear seat driv- 
ing by public address system at the intersection of 
NW 10 and Pennsylvania during an afternoon 
rush hour. 

Prior to the experiment only 22 cars were 
crossing the intersection from the south each 
time the traffic light turned green. A line of 
cars was backing up several blocks. 

Afterwards, 34 cars were clearing the inter- 
section from the south. 

Maj. Clay Scheid, head of the traffic division, 
said officers by loudspeaker coached motorists on 
how to do it. They were parked beside the road, 
near the intersection. 

The traffic light at the intersection has a dual 
purpose. In addition to designating the time at 
which cars should cross the intersection, it de- 
signates when motorists should turn left. 

By instructing the drivers over the public ad- 
dress system to close up the distance between 
cars and to pull into the left turn lane when tly” 
wanted to turn west, the officers speeded the 
traffic flow by about 50 per cent. 
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KNOW YOUR REGIONAL CHAIRMAN 


Appointed by Col. Francis J. McCabe, general 
chairman of the IACP State and Provincial Sec- 
tion, to direct the Section’s regional activities 
during the year 1953-54 are: 











iX\ 
Southern 
Col. Wm. B. Lentz 
State Highway Patrol 
Raleigh, N. C. 


North Atlantic 
Col. Wm. H. Baumann 
Dept. of Public Safety 

Montpelier, Vt. 
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East North Central 
Col. Chas. C. Oldham 
Kentucky State Police 

Frankfort, Ky. 





West North Central 
Col. David Herrick 
lowa Highway Patrol 


te Des Moines, la. 
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Mountain-Pacific 
Col. B. R. Caldwell 
Calif. Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, Calif. 


West ‘South Central 
te W. J. Elliott 
mas Highway Patrol 


Austin, Texas 
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Florida’s Safety Education Unit 
Blankets State With Safety Gospel 


“If everyone could realize that the automobile 
is one of the deadliest of all killers when in the 
wrong hands, and if we could make the minds 
that govern those hands work properly about 
safety, there would be no need for the Florida 
State Highway Patrol. Unfortunately, there are 
(1) those who will not observe traffic laws, (2) 
those who would welcome safer highways, and 
(3) those who are yet to drive. One of the func- 
tions of the State Highway Patrol now is to mini- 
mize the lawlessness of the first and to help 
the latter two categories.” 


In these words Director H. N. Kirkman of the 
Florida Highway Patrol recently summarized the 
activities and objectives of the Patrol’s Safety 
Education Division. 

From a very limited beginning three years ago, 
the division now has six trained men, each at- 
tached to one of the six troops into which the 
patrol is divided, with title of troop education 
officer. These men in the first six months of 
this year chalked up this record: 


Talked 76,962 minutes on radio and before 
audiences, gave 1,650 talks in 919 appearances 
at schools, 115 talks to the military, 382 talks 
before civic and fraternal groups, and 234 talks 
before unclassified gatherings. Not counting ra- 
dio and TV audiences, they spoke to gatherings 
with an attendance total of more than half a 
million and showed 1,645 safety films. 


Car Pool System Saves Money 


For Arizona Highway Department 

One hundred thousand dollars more a year may 

be available for building roads in Arizona because 

of savings resulting from a car pool system work- 
ed out by the State Highway Department. 


In Phoenix, where the plan has been put into 
full use, nearly 100 gallons of gas a day were 
saved over the previous daily records, highway 
officials have informed the American Public 
Works Association. Under the motor pool plan, 
the only highway employees to get a state car for 
their exclusive use are those on call at all hours 
for emergencies. 

The department will set the system in operation 
in other Arizona locales where there are sizeable 
fleets of department-owned passenger cars. 
Among these will be Tucson, Flagstaff and Pres- 
cott. 
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Highway Transportation Is Giant 


Of American Economic System 


According to the Brookings Institution, high- 
way transportation as we know it in the United 
States is “the greatest single combination of eco- 
nomic activities in man’s history.” 

It pays one-sixth of the nation’s taxes, and pro- 
vides over ten million jobs. Six million workers, 
for instance, are truck drivers. More people are 
employed in all branches of highway transporta- 
tion than on all the nation’s farms. Individual 
business establishments directly connected with 
highway transportation number over 700,000. 

The people of the United States pay over $50 
billions a year for highway transportation serv- 
ices. Motor trucks account for 15 per cent of 
freight ton-miles and 77 per cent of total freight 
tonnage hauled yearly. Highway transportation 
also accounts for 95 per cent of all passenger miles 
of travel in the United States. In some states the 
automobile, together with the highway system, 
has made the tourist industry the most important 
single producer of wealth. 

From any point of view, highway transporta- 
tion is one of the most vital parts of the American 
economy. It brings together, when and where 
there is work to be done, the people, the materials, 
the machines and the resources to build the things 
we need. It helps through the growth of its own 
facilities to keep the economy prosperous and 
growing. It is also an important arm of national 
defense. In the words of President Eisenhower, 
“Next to the manufacture of the most modern 
implements of war as a guarantee of peace 
through strength, a network of modern roads is 
as necessary to defense as it is to our national 
economy and personal safety.”—Automotive Man- 
ufacturers Association 


California Code Amendments Include 
Dim Headlights For Rear Approach 


Among the more than 130 changes in the Cali- 
fornia Vehicle Code enacted by the 1953 legisla- 
ture, and effective last September, is an amend- 
ment making it illegal for any vehicle using bright 
headlight beams to follow within 200 feet of the 
ear ahead. 

In directing attention of California motorists 
to the amendment, Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, 
of the California Highway Patrol, said: “Imme- 
diate cooperation by all drivers will end one of 
the most serious hazards of night driving as well 
as an irritating source of discomfort. 

“It is ironic that the legislature has found it 
necessary to make illegal a practice which normal 
motoring courtesy should have eliminated long 
ago,” he added. 

He also warned that the amendment makes no 
change in the existing requirement that all motor- 
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ists must lower the beams of their headlights 
when approaching within 500 feet of a vehicle 
bound from the opposite direction. © 


Indiana Sets Up Education Unit 

The Indiana State Police recently established a 
safety education unit within the department, 
Superintendent Frank A. Jessup reports. 

Eleven state police troopers, specially selected 
and trained for safety educational activities, have ' 
been assigned to such work in a specific area of 
the state. Special cars and equipment have been 
provided for their use. 

Under direction of Captain Paul Beveforden, 
the program is conducted jointly with the office 
of Traffic Safety Director J. L. Lingo. 

In launching the program, Governor George N. 
Craig stressed the value of safety education as a 
means of dealing with the human factor in traffic 
accident prevention. 
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Highway Research Board Reports On 
New Device To Eliminate Truck Skids 


Trucks and buses will not skid and tractor- | 
trailers are unlikely to jackknife, even on the 
most slippery roads, if each braked wheel is equip- 
ped with a new electrical device designed to pre- 
vent premature stopping of the wheels. 

Skidding cannot occur as long as the wheels 
are kept rolling. Skidding occurs when over- | 
braking locks the wheels so that the tires slide. 

The new control device is able to prevent skid- 
ding by sensing the impending skid and then pre- 
venting it by the design of an antiskid unit for 
airplanes. The device has now been adapted for 
truck use. 

When overbraking takes place on a vehicle that 
does not have these control devices, the following 
sequence of events takes place, leading to the skid: 
(1) brake pressure on, brake torque develops; (2) 
brake torque exceeds wheel torque; (3) wheel be- 
gins slowdown; (4) wheel stops, tire slides, and 
skid begins. 

The new device utilizes Event 3, slowdown, as 
a warning of Event 4. 

With controlled wheels, the braking sequence 
becomes: (1) brake pressure on, brake torque de- }¥ 
velops; (2) brake torque exceeds wheel torque; 
(3) wheel begins slowdown; (4) sensing element 
signals slowdown; (5) brake pressure relieved by 
signal; (6) brake torque lessens, wheel speed re- 
cover; (7) wheel speed recovered, brake pressure 
reapplied. 

(Based on paper presented at SA Nationalq 
Transportation Meeting, Pittsburgh, October 23, 
1952. Paper available in full from SAE Sp¢ial 
Publications Department. Price: 50c to non- 
members.)—Highway Research Absracts 
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